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The Missouri Historical Review is a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to Missouri history, genealogy and literature. It is now 
being sent to a thousand members of the Society. ‘The subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar a year. 


Each number of the Review contains several articles on Mis- 
souri and Missourians. These articles are the result of research 
work in Missouri history. They treat of subjects that lovers of 
Missouri are interested in. They are full of new information and 
are not hackneyed or trite. The style of presentation is as popular 
as is permissible in a publication of this character. 


In addition to the monographs, the Review contains a list of 
books recently —- by Missourians or on Missouri, and a 
list of Missouri historical articles that have appeared in the news- 
papers of the State. The last is an aid to teachers, editors and 
writers, and will become even more valuable with age. 


Departing from the custom adopted by most historical socie- 
ties, this journal contains reviews of only those books and articles 
that relate to Missouri. This concentration makes possible a 
more thorough and, to Missourians, a more interesting and valu- 
able historical contribution than could otherwise be obtained. 


Missourians are interested in their State Historical Society. 
The Review appeals to this interest by summarizing the recent ac- 
tivities of the Society. It also does this of other state-wide organ- 
izations of a historical or patriotic character. Important histori- 
cal happenings are also chronicled and members of the Society 
are urged to make this complete for their section of Missouri. The 
general Missouri items include biographical sketches of individuals 
in public life or of historic fame. 


Manuscripts and letters on all Missouri subjects of a his- 
torical or biographical nature are welcome, and will be read and 
decided upon with as little delay as possible. 


All editorial and business communications should be addressed 
to Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, The State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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MISSOURI AND THE SANTA FE TRADE. 


F. F. STEPHENS. 


First Article. 
ATTITUDE OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


To perpetuate in scholarly and accurate manner the history of 
Missouri’s great inland commerce with the early Southwest, has this 
series of valuable articles been written. The romance stories of the 
Santa Fe Trade are legion. Exploited well and widely by newspapers 
and popular histories they have today become household tales in the 
homes along the Missouri and the Arkansas. Another side of the 
Trade, however, has received little atiention. This is the economic and 
legal. Missourians did not engage in this commerce merely through 
love of adventure, or to struggle with nature over hundreds of miles of 
plains and desert, to fight treacherous Indians, and wrangle with 
Mezican officials. Excitement was al-vays luring the pioneer, but love 
of adventure was not the most powerful magnet. Hope of reward also 
was present. The big profits, the economic fruits, these induced the 
bankers, merchants and traders in Missouri to stand back of the Trade. 

Dr. F. F. Stephens has investigated this other side of the Trade. 
The results of his research and study unfold information and new phases 
of this commercial enterprise of Missouri, never before developed. The 
value of this work rests not only on its pioneer character, but also on 
its accuracy. Source material, contemporary records are the founda- 
tions of all important statements. No articles of greater value and 
accuracy have been printed in the Review than these.—The Editor. 


(233) 
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1792-1821. 


Communication between the Spanish settlements in New 
Mexico and the French settlements on the Upper Mississippi 
was not unknown in the eighteenth century but was infre- 
quent. Both the Spaniards and the French seem to have 
been interested chiefly in establishing and preserving their 
influence over the intervening tribes of Indians. Even when 
trade was one of the objects of the French expeditions, Span- 
ish suspicion naturally tended to discourage commercial rela- 
tions.2, About twenty years after the French cession of 
Louisiana to Spain in 1762, the Spanish officials sent Pedro 
Vial to open up a direct route between the newly established 
city of St. Louis and the city of Santa Fe. This was done in 
the years 1792-1793, “the first march overland on sub- 
stantially the route which afterwards became celebrated as 
the Santa Fe trail.” * It does not appear that any commercial 
intercourse sprang up between the two cities as a result of 
Vial’s work as pathfinder. 

Coincident with the transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States, and during the first few years following, several vain 
attempts were made to establish commercial relations be- 
tween Missouri and Santa Fe.‘ These efforts, usually an 
outgrowth of fur-trading with the Indians, generally ended 
by the trader finding himself a prisoner in Spanish hands. 
The Spanish authorities dared not let the prisoners return 
to their American homes, because it was recognized that the 
knowledge carried back with them would encourage many 
future similar expeditions, resulting in American expansion 
southwestward and American control of the intervening 
tribes of Indians. It was just at this period of Spanish 
hostility and suspicion that Lieutenant Z. M. Pike made his 

1Stoddard’s Sketches, 45-46. 

*See Stoddard’s account of the French traders ‘‘to the Mexican mountains,” 
sometime before 1763; Sketches, 147. The expedition here referred to was 
probably one of those described by H. E. Bolton in his Tezas in the Middle 
Eighteenth Century, University of California Publications in History, 111, 66-68. 

*Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, xxiv. On pp. 350-358 of this 
same volume is a translation of Vial’s diary from Santa Fe to St. Louis. See 


also Bolton's Tezas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 133. 
‘Described briefly in Chittenden, American Fur Trade, II, 490-500. 
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famous semi-official expedition to the southwest, 1806-1807. 
Although not directly sent out by the United States govern- 
ment,’ the value of his contribution to American knowledge 
of the geography and people of New Mexico was fully recog- 
nized in the United States, both publicly and privately. 
Pike’s ‘‘Account’’ of his journey, first published in 1810, 
showed how feasible was the route from Missouri to the 
Spanish settlements, and became the inspiration of many 
of the later traders. 

Two years after the publication of Pike’s narrative oc- 
curred the most formidable of the early attempts to establish 
commercial relations with Santa Fe. This was led by Robert 
McNight, James Baird, and Samuel Chambers. The whole 
party, consisting of twelve persons, was seized by the Spanish 
authorities, and imprisoned for nine years, or until Mexico 
won its independence from Spain. 

The United States government never took any very 
active measures to compel Spain to release these prisoners. 
The first official action was taken as a result of the represen- 
tation made of the affair by John Scott, Delegate from the 
Territory of Missouri, to the Secretary of State, (Monroe) 
early in 1817, four years or more after the imprisonment of 
the men. Monroe thereupon, February 8, 1817, wrote to 
De Onis, Spanish ambassador to the United States, asking 
that he give his early attention to the subject, and suggesting 
that a passport be sent overland from St. Louis to the un- 
fortunate prisoners. De Onis replied a few days later that 
he had no authority to issue a passport, but that he would 
transmit the documents in the case to the Viceroy of Mexico. 

Nearly a year went by, when Scott, on December 29, 
1817, again called the attention of the State Department to 
the case. He gave a brief history of the expedition, and men- 
tioned the names of ten members of the party, some of whom, 


‘Pike was a protege and emissary of General James Wilkinson. Professor 
I. J. Cox, in his careful and interesting study, entitled The Early Exploration 
of Louisiana, (Cincinnati, 1906) concludes that Pike was sent to the South- 
west to obtain information to be used by Wilkinson as a part of one of his 
secret schemes for a proposed filibustering invasion of Mexico. Although 
Pike had no knowledge of this secret conspiracy, he did know that his main 
purpose was to spy out New Mexico, with Santa Fe as his destination. 
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he said, had brothers in St. Louis who would go to the as- 
sistance of the imprisoned men if they could get passports. 
J. Q. Adams, now Secretary of State, transmitted Scott’s 
letter to De Onis and asked that the latter take further 
measures to secure the release of the prisoners. De Onis 
assured Adams, in reply, that he had already called the 
attention of his government to the case, but that he would 
make another representation. He also renewed his former 
declaration that he had no power to issue passports. With 
this letter De Onis enclosed a copy of his dispatch to the 
Viceroy of New Spain giving a resume of the case and asking 
early action.® 

This seems to have ended all official action on the part 
of the United States Government in behalf of the prisoners. 
It seems quite insufficient,’ but there were at least two ex- 
tenuating circumstances. In the first place, Spanish power in 
Mexico had almost disappeared, outside of a very few of the 
largest cities. The whole country was in such a revolutionary 
state that even with the best will in the world it is doubtful 
whether the authorities at the city of Mexico had power to 
intervene in the case. In the second place, other affairs of 
much greater national importance were being discussed 
between the representatives of Spain and the United States; 
coincident with the last correspondence between Adams and 
De Onis, mentioned above, Amelia Island had been seized 
by American troops, and the question of its retention, as well 
as that of the American relations to the Floridas, was causing 
much anxiety to the Monroe administration. 


TRADE ESTABLISHED UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Soon after these abortive attempts to secure freedom 
for American traders occurred two important events in the 
development of the commercial intercourse with the South- 
west. In 1821 Missouri was admitted as a state into the 
Union, and in the same year Mexico began its career as an 


‘This correspondence is in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, 
207-209. 

‘Chittenden, in his American Fur Trade, I1, 497, note, declares: ‘This 
disgraceful affair will always remain a blot upon the history of American 
diplomacy."’ 
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independent nation. The admission of Missouri was the 
natural consequence of the great movement of population 
westward, in the early years of the nineteenth century. The 
movement into Missouri had been strong before the War of 
1812, though it gained much greater headway in the years 
from 1815 to 1820. Of special importance to the later 
development of the Santa Fe trade was the fact that in 
numbers the population up the Missouri River, in the Boone’s 
Lick country, was rapidly outstripping other portions of the 
state; and not content with settling down there the immi- 
grants were pushing on a hundred miles further to the vicinity 
of the later town of Independence.*® 

These frontiersmen were a hardy, aggressive, venture- 
some class, and many of them in their former states of Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee had been familiar since infancy with 
Indian alarms and with the trials of frontier poverty. The 
reputed hardship of a trip to the far Southwest had no terror 
for them. In fact, just as many of the young men of the 
West a decade or two earlier started out in life for themselves 
by making a trip down the Mississippi River, so now it soon 
became common for many of the young men of western Mis- 
souri to establish their separate homes from the proceeds of 
a successful commercial journey to New Mexico. To such 
adventurers, the admission of Missouri with definite boundaries 
was a call to share the opportunities and dangers of her 
furthest limits. 

Mexican independence meant at least a partial reversal 
of the former Spanish policy of exclusiveness and suspicious 
intolerance of foreigners. To the editor of the Missouri 
Intelligencer in 1823, with his faith in the efficacy of republican 
institutions to break down national jealousies, the fact of 
Mexican independence appeared to be the opportunity for 
the development of commercial intercourse.° 

Simultaneously with the admission of Missouri and the 
establishment of Mexican independence came the first really 


*Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 37, 42, 71. 

***Monarchy bound in chains and threw into prison all those of our un- 
fortunate countrymen whom accident or business brought within its reach; 
while republicanism extends the hand of friendship and receives them with 
the welcome of hospitality."’ Mo. Intel., April 22, 1823. 
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successful overland commercial intercourse between the Amer- 
ican and Mexican frontiers. The man who organized and 
managed this first expedition was Captain William Becknell. 
The expedition was evidently temptingly profitable, for in 
the following year three parties left Missouri for Santa Fe. 
For the ten years after 1822 the value of the trade rapidly 
increased. The average annual increase in the amount of 
profits during this period was about forty per cent, though 
some years showed a decrease. 

This fluctuation was due largely to the effect of Indian 
depredations on the caravans, a fat year for the Indians 
indicating a lean year for the traders the following season, 
and vice versa. It was very seldom that a company of traders 
made the round trip without at least a brush with the Indians, 
and occasionally the latter made way with a considerable 
share of the caravan’s horses and mules, or even killed the 
traders themselves. Such newspaper notices as the following 
were not infrequent: 

‘‘We regret to have to state that the company whose departure 
for Santa Fe we mentioned about four weeks since, have sustained 
the loss of nearly all their horses. Some Osage Indians, conjectured 
to be about twenty, followed them eighty miles undiscovered, with 
a view, as appeared in the sequel, of committing outrage. On the 
morning of the first instant, at about dawn, while all the company 
were asleep except two, who, not apprehending danger, had retired 
from an advanced position to the campfires, they were alarmed by 
the discharge of guns, and the yells of the savages.”’ 

The notice went on to say that the Indians drove off 
forty-five horses, which were all but eight, that they were 
unsuccessfully chased for ten miles, that the attack took 
place three hundred miles from the Missouri settlements, 
and that six men at once returned for horses and “are already 
on their way back, so that the enterprise, although subject 
to vexatious delay and disappointment, will not be defeated 
by it.’’ 1° 

Another obstacle to the success of the traders was the 
exorbitant rate of tariff duties imposed by the New Mexican 
authorities, and the indefinite character of thé customs regu- 
lations. Goods were entered at the custom house without 

“Mo, Intel., June 17, 1823. 





4 
; 
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any regard to their invoice prices, valued at from 10 to 150 
per cent above cost, and charged a duty with varying rates 
on that valuation." In addition it was universally suspected 
by the Americans that the duties were arbitrarily and illegally 
imposed by the governor of New Mexico.” 


BENTON FORCES CONGRESSIONAL ATTENTION. 


To gain protection from the Indians as well as from the 
cupidity of the Mexican authorities, the traders could nat- 
urally expect little assistance from the government of Missouri. 
Knowing that such assistance must come from the national 
government, they sent several communications to the latter 
in the year 1824. All probably originated at the suggestion 
of Senator Benton, who was always alive to the interests of 
the people of his state, and who, as editor of the St. Louis 
Enquirer years before, had declared his faith in the possibil- 
ities of a commercial intercourse with Santa Fe." 

Quite likely, then, it was at Benton’s suggestion that 
Governor Alexander McNair wrote to Secretary Adams, 
April 27, 1824, the first official communication to the national 
government in behalf of the Santa Fe trade.“ A few days 
later, upon motion of Representative John Scott (also a close 
friend of Benton’s in 1824) the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution calling upon the President for information 
“in relation to the intercourse and trade now carried on 
between the people of the United States (and, particularly, 
the people of the State of Missouri) and the Mexican pro- 


"Mo. Intel., Nov. 4, 1825. Ark. Gazette, Nov. 22, 1825. 

“Augustus Storrs, one of the traders, gave as the evidence for the suspicions 
of the Americans, the ignorance of the best informed citizens of the province 
as to the existence of a legal duty, the belief of a member of the provincial 
Congress that the duty was illegal, the fact that the custom house officer could 
produce no commission authorizing him to collect the duty, and the declaration 
of the governor of New Mexico in 1824 that the duty would be doubled the 
following year. Sen. Doc. 7, 18th Cong., 2nd Ses. 

"Mo. Intel., Jan. 25, 1825. The congressional action in 1825 in regard 
to the Santa Fe trade was freely attributed in Missouri to Benton. See an 
article in the Mo. Intel., May 28, 1825, quoted from the Mo. Advocate. 

“McNair was in Washington on personal and political business. His 
term of office as governor of Missouri was about to expire and he desired some 
appointive office. Shortly afterwards he was appointed United States Agent 
to the Osage Indians. He and Benton were jointly engaged in 1824 in a great 
political fight against Senator Barton. 
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vinces; how and by what route that trade or intercourse is 
carried on; in what it consists, the distances, etc.; the nations 
of Indians through which it passes; their dispositions, whether 
pacific or otherwise; the advantages resulting, or likely to 
result, from that trade or intercourse.” 

In answer to that request, President Monroe sent a 
copy of McNair’s letter, which he said contained all the 
information so far collected “in relation to these subjects.” 
This letter, emphasizing the risk of their lives and property 
to those engaged in the trade, declared that protection should 
be furnished by the national government, that the Indians 
should be made responsible for the depredations they were 
committing, and that the most effectual way of restraining 
them was to thoroughly impress them with a sense of the 
superiority of the national government. Governor McNair 
also suggested the establishment of a United States agent 
at Santa Fe with consular powers." 

No record exists of any further action taken on the 
subject in that session of Congress, though Benton could 
report to his constituents that some foundation for later 
measures had been laid. ‘‘A garrison higher up the Arkansas 
river, treaties with the intermediate tribes of Indians, and a 
commercial agent in Santa Fe, are among the contemplated 
measures for the protection of that trade.’’!7 The Senator 
saw, however, that to secure this protection from the United 
States government, it was necessary for him to have more 
definite information. On his return to Missouri in the fol- 
lowing summer he interviewed “many inhabitants—who 
had been personally engaged in the trade,’’ and who were 
naturally ready to give him their active co-operation. Pe- 
titions for assistance from the national government were 
drawn up and circulated among them for their signatures.'* 

Benton returned to Washington that autumn fortified 
with a large amount of personal information. He evidently 


“Annals, 18th Cong., First Ses., p. 2703. 

“Ibid. 

11Mo. Intel., July 10, 1824. 

1*Printed as Ex. Papers 79, 18th Cong., 2nd Ses. Along with the petition 
was printed a letter from Alphonso Wetmore giving some historical notes on 
the trade, 





= Ate 
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intended to bring the subject to the attention of Congress 
at once, but on December 13 he wrote to the editor of the 
Missouri Intelligencer that he had been delayed in his plans 
by the non-arrival of the petitions. ‘They contain a body of 
facts upon which we can commence legislation with a good 
prospect of success.’’'® On the next day, however, the pe- 
titions were introduced and referred, upon Benton’s motion, 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which he was chair- 
man.2° About three weeks later he also introduced a letter 
which he had received from Augustus Storrs, former post- 
master at Franklin, Missouri, (the first headquarters of the 
Santa Fe trade.) This was a detailed description by an 
educated and responsible person—one who had been per- 
sonally engaged in the trade the previous summer, of the 
conditions under which the commerce with new Mexico 
could be carried on. The letter had been written at Benton’s 
special request and in reply to definite questions which he 
had proposed. It was ordered printed and was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs.”! 

Both the petition and the letter emphasized the dangers 
from the Indians, both declared that treaties ought to be 
concluded by the United States government with the tribes 
intervening between Missouri and New Mexico, both asked 
for the establishment of a military garrison at the crossing 
on the Arkansas river to help restrain the Indians, and both 
suggested the marking out of a road upon which the right 
of an unmolested passage should be secured. The petition 
recited that the Indians ‘“‘presented the only obstacle to the 
successful prosecution of the trade upon a large scale,’’ while 
Storrs, though recognizing the difficulties in this regard, be- 
lieved that there was ‘‘more reasonable apprehension of 
embarrassment” to the trade from the Mexicans than from 
the Indians. Together the two documents made up the 


1*Mo. Intel., Jan. 25, 1825. 

2°The petitions must have arrived in just the nick of time, for on the 13th 
Senator Barton had introduced a resolution referring the subject to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Niles’ Register, 27,250. Naturally Benton desired 
the subject referred to his committee, 

=Printed as Sen. Doc., 7, 18th Cong., 2nd Ses. Is also in Niles’ Register, 
27, 312-316. 
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“foundation of fact’’ which Benton had desired in order to 
secure favorable action from Congress. 


TRAIL SURVEYED IN. 1825. 


Within a few days after the introduction of Storrs’s 
letter, the Committee on Indian Affairs had drawn up and 
reported favorably a bill providing for the appointment of 
commissioners to mark out a road from Missouri to the 
international boundary line in the direction of Santa Fe.” 
The continuation of the road through Mexican territory to 
New Mexico was authorized, under such regulations as the 
President might conclude with the Mexican government. 
The commissioners were to secure the consent of the Indians, 
both for the establishment of the road and for its unmolested 
use by the traders. For the various purposes of the bill, 
$30,000 was appropriated, of which $20,000 was to be used 
for treating with the Indians. The Committee based its 
recommendation for $10,000 for the road upon a calculation 
that the work would require the services for six months of 
three commissioners, one clerk, one surveyor, two chain- 
carriers, six laborers to throw up mounds, and fifteen riflemen 
to act as guards and hunters.” 

In presenting the bill Senator Benton again pointed out 
the losses to which the trade was subjected by Indian de- 
predations on the way, and by arbitrary exactions on the part 
of the Mexican officials. For relief, the traders needed the 
right of an unmolested passage, and the protection of American 
agents at Santa Fe and Chihuahua. Since the President 
had it within his power to appoint such agents (with the 
ratification of the Senate) at any time, this bill simply under- 
took to secure a safe passage over the prairies. As to the 
petition for the establishment of a military post near the place 
where the Arkansas river was crossed by the caravans, the 
Senate Committee thought the request a reasonable one, but 


decided that this also could be granted by the President, 
without legislative aid. 


"Gales and Seaton, Register of Debates, Appendix, 106. 
“Benton to Nathaniel Patten, Mo. Intel., March 1, 1825. 


“Benton to “The Citizens of Missouri,’’ March 3, 1825, in Mo. Intel., 
April 5, 1825. 
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Considerable opposition of a constitutional nature 
developed in the Senate against the second section of the 
bill, providing for the continuation of the road to New 
Mexico. It was argued that if it were unconstitutional for 
Congress to provide for the building of roads within a state, 
it was even more so to make such provision for a road within 
the territory of a foreign power. This was answered by the 
statement that the bill provided not for the construction 
but simply for the marking out of a road, and even that was 
to be done only after negotiations with the Indians and with 
Mexico. The attempt to strike out the second section was 
defeated,* and the bill was passed and sent to the House.” 

No record exists of any debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over the bill. It was passed March 2 without 
amendment, and was approved by the President the fol- 
lowing day. Within two weeks the incoming President 
appointed Benjamin H. Reeves and George C. Sibley of 
Missouri, and Pierre Menard of Illinois as the commissioners 
to mark out the road. All three men were well known 
throughout the West. Reeves had been a member of the 
Kentucky legislature, had later moved to Missouri and been 
a member of the territorial legislature, became a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1820, and was elected 
state auditor in 1821 and lieutenant-governor in 1824.” 


*Register of Debates, I, 356-361. 

*Benton immediately notified his friends in Missouri of his success in the 
Senate. In a letter to the editor of the Mo. Intel., Jan. 27, 1825, he wrote: 
“You will see by the papers of this day, that our important bill for a road to 
Mexico has passed the Senate by a triumphant majority. I expect that it 
will also pass the House of Representatives. For this gratifying success in 
&@ measure of so much interest in Missouri, and having so much to dread from 
its novelty, we are indebted to the solid foundation of facts which was laid at 
Franklin last October, in the ‘ANSWERS’ of Mr. Storrs, and the petitions 
which were then drawn up. I applied also to the members of the Legislature 
at St. Charles to send a memorial on the same subject, which has not yet 
arrived; but I still hope that it may come in time to assist Mr. Scott in the 
House of Representatives."’ Mo. Intel., March 1, 1825. 

The memorial to which Benton refers was passed unanimously by the 
Missouri Senate Dec. 15, 1824, but there is no record of its passage in the 
House. Senate Journal, 1824-1825, 108; Mo. Iniel., Jan. 18, 1825. The me- 
morial is a strong statement of the value of the trade, not only to Missouri 
but to the entire country, and a plea for protection, especially against the 
excessive duties. 

*tShoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood, 149, 209; Mo. Intel., Oct. 
3, 1835. 
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Sibley was a fur-trader and had been a United States factor 
at Fort Osage previous to the abolition of the factory system.” 
Menard, the third member of the commission as originally 
constituted, had been prominent in IHinois for several years, 
had the reputation of being particularly influential with the 
Indians and was thus considered well fitted for such service. 
He was negotiating at this very time for their removal from 
the region north of the Ohio to reservations west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and could not serve on the commission. Therefore 
a fellow-citizen of Illinois, Thomas Mather,”? was later 
substituted in his place. 

By the latter part of June, the commissioners had organized 
their expedition, secured their assistants and gathered to- 
gether their supplies, and on July 4 they left Franklin for 
Fort Osage.*® Work was begun from the latter place July 
17, and completed to the Arkansas river by September 11, 
1825. In the following summer, consent having been se- 
cured from the Mexican government, the route was surveyed 
from the border on the Arkansas to San Fernando, the nearest 
of the Mexican settlements." 

The commissioners also conducted successful negotia- 
tions with two tribes of Indians, the Osages and the Kanzas. 
With each of these a treaty was concluded providing an un- 
molested passage for commerce through their territory. In 
return each tribe was to receive merchandise and money 
from the United States amounting to $800.” 

In the meantime, President Adams had appointed 
United States consuls to reside at Santa Fe and Chihuahua, 
Augustus Storrs and Joshua Pilcher respectively.* The 
other point left to executive authority, the establishment 
of a military post at the crossing on the Arkansas, was forcibly 


**Thwaites, Early Western Travels, V, 66. 

**Ibid., XIX, 197. 

%°Mo. Intel., May 28 and July 9, 1825. 

The Eighteenth Biennial Report of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
117-125, contains the field notes of the surveyor of this expedition, Joseph C. 
Brown. An article by William R. Manning in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, I, 516, describes the negotiations between the United States 
and Mexico over the survey of the road beyond the Arkansas. 

2Am. St. Papers, Indian Affairs, I1, 610,672. The treaties were ratified by 
the U. S. Senate May 9, 1826. 

%Niles’ Register, XXVIII., 44. Pilcher was a prominent fur trader. 
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presented by Senator Benton in a letter to the Secretary of 
War, March 18, 1825. Secretary Barbour replied that in- 
formation on this matter was being collected, by which he 
might be enabled to make an intelligent recommendation 
to the president.** 

On the whole, it seemed in 1825 that the general gov- 
ernment had begun a policy leading to ample protection of 
the overland trade. Missouri papers and speakers were 
quick to commend this evidence of good will, and it was 
freely prophesied that great advantages would accrue to 
Missouri and to the whole Mississippi valley. The amount 
of traffic, that barometer of trade conditions, doubled in 
1825 and tripled in 1826 over 1824. 


ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS PETITION CONGRESS. 


It soon became evident, however, that tariff conditions 
in New Mexico remained unfavorable. Traders returning 
in the autumn of 1825 complained of the heavy duties im- 
posed upon them, a situation which should be remedied, 
they asserted, by a treaty between the United States and 
Mexico. .Another solution of the problem appeared in a 
“letter from a highly respectable source to a Senator of the 
United States,’’ written at Santa Fe, February 9, 1826. The 
author of this letter believed that the New Mexican con- 
sumption of American cotton goods might be nearly doubled 
if the very high tax were reduced to a reasonable rate, and he 
thought this could be accomplished by making St. Louis a 
port of entry and delivery. ‘“The duty on our white cotton 
stuffs,” he wrote, ‘the kind most in demand, is ad valorem; 
but inasmuch as the officer of the customs here cannot know 
with any certainty the actual cost of goods at St. Louis, for 
want of properly authenticated invoices, the law requires 
him to value all white goods of that description at fifty cents 
per yard, and thereupon to tax the duty.* 

As a matter of fact, the merchants of St. Louis had 
already, November 13, 1825, drawn up a memorial to Congress 


“Mo. Intel., July 2, 1825. 
%* Ark. Gazette, Nov. 22, 1825; Mo. Intel., Oct. 21, 1825. 
%Ark. Gazette, July 11, 1826. 
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to make their city a port of entry and delivery.*” Their 
statement did not mention directly or indirectly the Santa 
Fe trade, but it was generally believed that the establishment 
of a port of entry at St. Louis would facilitate that trade. 
This idea had been expressed by a writer for a St. Louis paper 
the previous summer, when he said, “Our means of obtaining 
the articles suited to the trade are now easy, and will no 
doubt be rendered much more so by making St. Louis a port 
of entry.’’%8 

When Congress met in December, Senator Benton sub- 
mitted the memorial from the merchants, and it was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce.*® This Committee 
complicated the situation, as far as St. Louis was concerned, 
by reporting a bill March 20 for the establishment of ports 
of entry and delivery at three new western cities, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis. When the bill came up for dis- 
cussion in May, considerable opposition developed and it was 
finally postponed to the next session of Congress. The chief 
objection urged against it was the large number of additional 
revenue officers which it would create, thus adding to the 
executive patronage.‘ 


PROTECTION DEMANDED FROM INDIANS. 


In the meantime the Indians resumed their thieving 
raids upon the traders. The treaties of 1825 generally pre- 
vented any serious later trouble with the Osages and Kanzas, 
but the Pawnees and Comanches continued troublesome. 
The former lived within the United States, but their territory 
was not crossed by the Santa Fe road, and so the commis- 
sioners under the law of 1825, not regarding them as “an 
intervening tribe,” had not felt at liberty to conclude a 
treaty with them. The Comanches were beyond the Ar- 
kansas river in Mexican territory, unquestionably beyond 
any jurisdiction of the United States. The latter tribe was 
regarded by the traders as the worst nuisance on the prairies. 


31Sen. Doc., 9, 19th Cong., 1st Ses.; Mo. Intel., Feb. 8, 1826. 
%*Mo. Intel., May 28, 1825, quoted from the Mo. Advocate. 
**Mo. Intel., Feb. 1, 1826. 


**Register of Debates, I1, 705-708. Senator Benton of course favored the 
bill while Senator Barton voted against it. 
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Ordinarily these Indians confined their activities to an at- 
tempt to stampede and make way with the horses and mules 
belonging to the caravans, though upon occasion they did 
not hesitate to attack and kill the traders themselves. 

In his biennial message to the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri, November 21, 1826, Governor John Miller declared 
that it was evident that a further degree of protection than 
that authorized by the congressional act of 1825 was nec- 
essary. He recommended Benton’s former suggestion of the 
establishment of a military post at the crossing of the Ar- 
kansas to keep in check the lawless tribes within the American 
boundaries. A corresponding arrangement on the part of 
Mexico would provide an efficient defence all the way from 
Missouri to Santa Fe. ‘When we consider the vast expendi- 
tures which the government of the United States cheerfully 
encounters for the protection of maritime commerce—a 
policy correct and necessary, it would seem that the expense 
of such a post, as is spoken of on the Arkansas river, with 
an escort of 50 or 60 men, might readily be encountered for 
the protection of our inland trade with Mexico.” @ 

The Missouri legislature took no action on this portion 
of the governor’s message, except to refer it to the com- 
mittee on the militia. When Congress met a few days later, 
however, Senator Benton sent to Secretary Barbour that 
portion of Governor Miller’s message recommending the 
establishment of a mounted military force at the crossing of 
the Arkansas, and expressed the hope that this solution of 
the Indian problem might now be tried.“ About the same 
time, Senator Barton introduced a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing such a military post.“ 

The military committee referred the resolution to Bar- 
bour, who in turn referred it to General Jacob Brown, ranking 
officer of the army. The latter reported his views briefly 
January 10, 1827. He called attention to the nature of the 


“Mo. Intel., April 14, Oct. 26, 1826; Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, 5th 
ed., I, 26-27. 

“Sen. Jour., 4th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 15-16. 

“Mo. Intel., Feb. 22, 1827. 

“Tbid., Jan. 25, 1827. 
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service required, the protection of parties of traders; this 
made it essential that the military aid should be of a different 
character than that of a fixed garrison of infantry. He also 
mentioned the difficulties of supplying and reinforcing a 
garrison so far removed from the resources of the country. 
“Should the object in view, however,” he reported, “by its 
importance, seem to justify such a measure, I should recom- 
mend that two companies of infantry, supported by two other 
companies of mounted troops, be dispatched to some eligible 
position on or near the Arkansas river, erect a cantonment 
for rendezvous, and engage from this centre in the itinerary 
service requisite for the accomplishment of the desired object. 

“Without the full force which I have suggested, especially 
of the cavalry arm, I should judge it inexpedient to make 
the movement. Wéith this force it is presumed that the trade 
might be secured and the garrison placed beyond the probable 
reach of disaster.”’ 

Secretary Barbour immediately sent General Brown’s 
report to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and to 
Benton personally, expressing his full concurrence in its 
views. This correspondence was soon published in the 
Missouri papers, and was interpreted as being favorable to 
the establishment of the military post. Missourians took 
it for granted that the importance of the trade was well 
ascertained and generally admitted. It was thought that the 
military force would become less important as the commercial 
communication with New Mexico increased, and that in time 
it might be altogether withdrawn.“ Nothing more was done 
in this session of Congress, except that the Committee on 
Military Affairs reported General Brown’s letter to the 
Senate before adjournment.*? 

The following summer was an unusually prosperous 
season for the traders. The amount of goods taken out to 
Santa Fe was somewhat less than in the previous year,*® 
but every published account of the return of the traders 


“Am. St. Papers, Mil. Affairs, III, 615. 

“Mo. Intel., Feb. 22, 1827, quoted from the Mo. Herald. 
“Am. St. Papers, Mil. Affairs, III, 615. 

**This is on the authority of Gregg, II, 160. 
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spoke of their great profits, often amounting to 100 per cent.*® 
No reports of Indian difficulties of any moment reached the 
settlements, and no complaints of the Mexican tariff were 
made. All this meant a great expansion of the overland 
commerce in 1828. 

The value of the goods taken out in 1828 was twice as 
great as in any previous year and the number of wagons and 
men employed was approximately twice as large. But when 
the traders reached Santa Fe they found to their chagrin that 
a new tariff had gone into effect, not only raising the duties 
on many articles, but also prohibiting the importation of 
many things which they customarily carried. These tariff 
changes reduced the profits very materially.°° On their 
way home the traders suffered severely from the Indians. 
Two young men belonging to one caravan and one man 
belonging to a second were shot and killed. The first com- 
pany was robbed of nearly a thousand head of horses and 
mules, while the second lost all its animals, and the men were 
forced to abandon their wagons, walking the hundreds of 
miles back to Missouri.* 

When the Missouri legislature met in November, 1828, 
Governor Miller called its atuention to the severe check given 
to the trade by the murders and robberies. ‘Similar outrages 
have been committed before,”’ he said, ‘‘and may be expected 
in the future. The General Government has been applied 
to for protection—for even the establishment of a military 
post on the Arkansas. It has not been granted. Protection 
to our maritime trade is extended by the Government, to our 
merchants and other adventurers, in all parts of the world; 
and we have a right to expect and demand it for our inland 
trade to Mexico.’ 

Almost coincidentally with the publication of the gov- 
ernor’s message appeared an official notice in the Missouri 
papers from the Indian Agent on the Upper Missouri that 
1500 Pawnee warriors had started on a marauding excursion 


‘*See for instance Mo. Intel., July 19, Sept. 20, 1827. 

‘oTbid., July 4, 1828; Old Santa Fe, I, 259. 

si Niles’ Register, XX XV, 214; Gregg, I, 27-29. Gregg says that these three 
men were the first to be killed in the overland trade; Gregg, II, 160. 

“House Jour., 5th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 13. 
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against the whites. Warning was given that the Indians 
were expecting to gain the most plunder on the Santa Fe 
road, but that if they failed to gratify their rapacity there 
they would doubtless fall on the frontier settlements. They 


_had declared their determination to scalp all white men 


whom they met, without exception.® 

These circumstances gave rise to the first memorial to 
Congress from the Missouri legislature on the subject of the 
protection of the Santa Fe trade. The memorial, approved 
by the governor December 26, gave a brief history of the 
trade with the Mexican provinces, and then mentioned the 
“great losses’’ to the traders from the professedly friendly 
tribes as well as from the wandering hostile tribes. ‘“‘During 
the present year,’’ it related, “several citizens have been 
killed, and losses have been sustained to the amount of 
about forty thousand dollars.” Protection by the national 
government was important because it could not be constitu- 
tionally afforded by the state. The establishment of a mili- 
tary post on the Arkansas, with an escort of 70 or 80 mounted 
men for the traders, was urged. This would effectually 
protect the trade, and the frontier settlements as well. 
“Savages are restrained by nothing but force; and we have 
good grounds to apprehend, that unless a military force be 
placed among them, they will not only repeat their aggres- 
sions on our trading parties, but that ere long, they will make 
inroads on our frontier settlements. We have the authority 
of an experienced Indian agent for saying that the Pawnee 
Indians, a powerful tribe, are now much disaffected toward 
us, and are determined to spare no white man who falls in 
their way. If the post be established, and the escort as herein 
before mentioned be furnished, we shall have full security 
for our traders and others within our territory; and if the 
Mexican government could be prevailed on to afford protec- 
tion within their territory, this important and heretofore 
flourishing branch of trade would be amply secured. Your 
memorialists * * * confidently expect that some relief will be 
afforded them.” * 


"Mo. Intel., Nov. 14, 1828. 
“Ses. Laws of Mo., 5th Gen. Assem., 75-78. 
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This document was sent at once to the United States 
Senate, where it was introduced and ordered printed.® It 
aroused sentiment in both houses. In the Senate Mr. Barton 
submitted a resolution, January 21, 1829, calling upon the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the matter of 
the further protection of the trade. Three days later, Mr. 
Bates, Representative from Missouri, submitted a similar 
resolution in the House.*? The Senate Committee, of which 
Mr. Benton was then chairman, in less than a week introduced 
a bill authorizing the President to have four companies of 
infantry mounted. This force was to be employed in securing 
the frontier settlements against Indian attacks, as well as in 
protecting the caravans engaged in the inland trade with 
Mexico. To meet the expenses incurred in mounting these 
troops, $38,500 was to be appropriated. The bill passed the 
Senate but was never acted upon in the House.*® 

The latter body had before it for consideration another 
bill, quite different from the Senate bill in its provisions, 
though looking toward the same purpose. It provided that, 
for the necessary protection, four companies of Missouri 
militia should be raised and drafted into the federal service 
for a period not to exceed four months. The members of 
these companies were to equip themselves at their own 
expense, but were to be paid for their services by the national 
government.®® This bill failed of passage by a large vote, 
and Congress adjourned without any legislation upon the 
subject. 


THE RILEY ESCORT, 1829. 


Great disappointment was felt in Missouri at the con- 
gressional failure to provide adequate protection. Assistance 
was soon forthcoming from another source, however. Within 
a few days after Andrew Jackson was inaugurated President, 
the incoming Secretary of War, John H. Eaton, issued an 
order to General Atkinson, commanding the western division 


“Sen. Doc., 52, 19th Cong., 2nd Ses. 

“Mo, Intel., Feb. 13, 1829. 

‘1Ibid., Feb. 20, 1829. 

*sIbid., Feb. 20, March 20, March 27, 1829. 

‘Mo. Intel., March 6, 1829. The editorial comment was that the bill was 
“entirely inadequate.”’ 
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of the army, to send four companies of infantry (unmounted) 
to accompany the Santa Fe traders as far as the international 
boundary line on the Arkansas river. The detachment was 
to encamp there until the following October, when it would 
accompany the returning traders to Missouri.®° 

As these troops would go only to the Arkansas river, the 
governor of Missouri decided that it would be necessary to 
raise a company “of our citizens’ to escort the traders from 
the Arkansas to Santa Fe, and back again to the river. 
Governor Miller announced that to assist the enterprise he 
had secured from General Atkinson the loan of a six-pounder 
with ammunition, and also pistols and sabers for the com- 
pany." This undertaking was given wide publicity through 
the press, in order that the company might be speedily 
organized. 

The publication of General Atkinson’s notice of the in- 
tention of the government to provide an escort, and of Gov- 
ernor Miller’s resolution to raise an additional company of 
Missouri troops created considerable excitement in Missouri. 
Partisan politics had become so violent as to cause practically 
every Official action to be condemned by one side and praised 
by the other. This proposed expedition was no exception. 
The editor of the Missouri Intelligencer hooted at the idea 
that the government troops were really for protection, and 
spoke of the expedition as “‘an electioneering maneuvre of 
the Government for popularity.” ® The editor of the Mis- 
souri Republican pointed out that the greatest danger was 
beyond the Arkansas, and that therefore the escort of govern- 
ment troops was useless, and worse than useless because it 
would excite the Indians and provoke them to make an 
attack after the Arkansas was passed. It was also per- 
tinently asked how General Atkinson could undertake to 
furnish arms and munitions of war to men not called into the 
service of the United States, since Congress had made no 
appropriation to defray the expenses of the expedition.® 


*©Mo. Intel., May 1, 1829; Niles’ Register, XXXVI, 182, 199. 
“Niles’ Register, XXXVI, 199. 
Mo. Intel., May 1, 1829. 


“Mo. Intel., May 8, 1829, quoted from the Mo. Republican. 
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Another question, one which excited comment all over the 
country, was that of the authority by which Governor Miller 
sent an armed force into the territory of a friendly power.“ 
On the other hand, Governor Miller’s political friends in 
Missouri were not disposed to question his power so long as 
they were convinced that it was being exercised for the 
benefit of Missouri and for the protection of the lives and 
property of the citizens of the state. They also felt that the 
escort of government troops would have the effect of over- 
awing the Indians, both before and after the Arkansas was 
passed.® 

Governor Miller’s plan of a volunteer escort beyond the 
Arkansas had to be given up, however, because the volunteers 
were not forthcoming. At a meeting to organize the traders 
and raise the company of volunteers in Howard County, the 
center of the Santa Fe trading interests in Missouri, only 
five persons enlisted for military service.“ Later efforts to 
increase the enrollment failed, and the governor’s plan was 
therefore abandoned. The traders were disheartened, 
and owing to the feeling of insecurity less than half as 
many went out in 1829 as had gone the previous year.™ 

The United States detachment of troops, commanded 
by Major Bennett Riley, accompanied the traders to the 
Arkansas river. Within six hours after they had left him 
they were attacked by the Indians, and one merchant was 
killed. Apprised of the situation by an express rider, Riley 
immediately crossed over into Mexican territory and soon 
came up to the caravan, finding it surrounded by the Indians. 
The soldiers accompanied the merchants two days longer, 
and then returned to the encampment on the Arkansas. 
Here they were attacked several times within a few days, 
four men were killed, and seventy-five head of horses and 
oxen were driven off. “Think what our feelings must have 
been,’”’ wrote Major Riley in his report, “to see them going 
off with our cattle and horses, when, if we had been mounted, 
we could have beaten them to pieces; but we were obliged to 


“Niles’ Register, XXXVI, 199. 

“Mo. Intel., May 15, 1829, quoted from the St. Louis Beacon. 
“Mo. Intel., May 8, 1829. 

*™Mo. Intel., May 8, June 12, 1829. 
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content ourselves with whipping them from our camp.” 
After several skirmishes the Indians withdrew, and the troops 
were left in peace for the next two months. About the 
middle of October the traders arrived from Santa Fe under 
the guard of a strong detachment of Mexican troops. The 
latter reported the loss of three men in a brush with the 
Indians.** 

The caravan finally reached Missouri early in November, 
and reported that despite all the losses from the Indians 
profits had been unusually high, one hundred per cent or 
more on the investment. It was generally felt, however, 
that without the aid of the military escort from the United 
States and from Mexico, the expedition would have suffered 
as severely as those of the previous year, and the inland trade 
would have been destroyed. ‘President Jackson has saved 
it this year by doing all that he could—granting an escort 
of infantry; let Congress at the ensuing session perform its 
part by granting an appropriation for mounting and properly 
equipping that escort.’ ® 


GOVERNMENT FAILURE TO PROTECT TRADE. 


When Congress met several petitions from Missouri were 
presented, urging legislative protection. The annual report 
of the Secretary of War suggested also that the trade was 
proving beneficial and merited some attention from the 
government.” But Congress seemed as little disposed as 
ever to take favorable action. In the Senate the problem 
as usual devolved upon the Committee on Military Affairs. 
It reported a bill authorizing the mounting and equipping of 
such a number of troops as the public service might require, 
not exceeding ten companies, for equipping which it was 
proposed to appropriate $52,500.” 

When the bill came up for discussion, March 23, 1830, 
Senator Benton stated that one object of the measure was to 
give protection to the trading caravans between Missouri 


*sReport of Major Riley, Am. St. Papers, Mil. Affairs, IV, 277. 
**Niles’ Register, XX XVII, 274. 

7Am. St. Papers, Mil. Affairs, 1V., 154. 

uNiles’ Register, XXXVIII, 57, 101. 
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and Mexico, “caravans which annually bring home large 
sums of gold and silver, and now experience continued losses, 
in lives and property, for want of the species of protection 
which this bill proposes to give.” He made a long argument 
in favor of the bill, which, in conclusion, he said it was neces- 
sary to pass at once, ‘‘as the Santa Fe caravan would set out 
from Missouri in May.’’” Even this appeal for immediate 
action failed of any results and the bill was not passed. The 
traders gave up hope of help from Congress and determined 
to rely upon themselves. A much larger number than usual 
went out in 1830, under an efficient organization of their own, 
“‘without waiting longer,’’ they said, ‘“‘on our dilatory and 
speech-making Congress, for the long-expected escort.” * 
The members of this expedition of 1830 were happily 
disappointed, for when they returned they reported that they 
had encountered no opposition from the Indians, either going 
or coming. They must have felt, however, that this was an 
exceptional year. When the legislature met in its regular 
session in November, the governor again referred to the 
subject of assistance from the national government. He 
declared that favorable action was “imperiously demanded,” 
not only for the protection of the trade, but also for the general 
security of the frontier and the preservation of order among 
the tribes themselves.4 Following the lead of the governor, 
the General Assembly took action by sending a second me- 
morial to Congress, more concise and vigorous than the 
previous one. - It called attention to the need for defence 
from the Indians, not only for the traders but for the home 
people as well. ‘“‘Were Missouri to consult the chivalrous 
feelings of her sons,’’ the legislators declared, “she would 
stand by her own means of defence, and would scorn to ask 
for succor from any quarter; but it behooves her, in following 
the strict line of her duty under the law, to pursue a different 
course and to look to the general government, whose province 
it is to provide for the general defence.” ‘The nature of 
man is but too well known to be such, as to make it incumbent 


Abridgement of Debates, X, 497-500. 
™Mo. Intel., May 22, 1830. 
“Sen. Jour., 6th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 12. 
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upon those who desire and expect peace, safety and quietude, 
always to be in a state of readiness, not only for defence but 
also in their turn for annoyance.’’ The memorial suggested 
that if Congress would authorize the enlistment and equip- 
ment of a battalion of rangers, the most efficient and most 
acceptable kind of troops for the service desired, the men 
would be cheerfully supplied by Missouri herself.” 

This prayer for assistance failed to make a sufficient im- 
pression upon Congress to secure favorable legislation. Just 
before adjournment in March, a resolution submitted by 
Senator Benton was adopted. This called upon the President 
to furnish the Senate with authentic information at the be- 
ginning of the next regular session of Congress as to the 
number of persons killed in the overland trade, the number 
and amount of robberies, the number of persons engaged in 
the trade, the amount of capital required and the proceeds, 
and the disadvantages under which the traders labored with 
the necessary measures of relief and protection for them. 

The resolution was referred by the President to Secretary 
of War Cass, who instituted a searching investigation during 
the summer and autumn of 1831, and who made his report 
the following February (1832). 

The Cass report, dealing with the fur trade as well as 
with the inland trade with Mexico, gave a large mass of 
detailed information. It was made up largely of letters from 
various traders and trappers, and from officials in the Indian 
Agencies. They declared and reiterated that the Indian 
peril could be remedied only by an exhibition of military 
strength. “It is quite time,’ said Cass, “that the United 
States should interpose, efficaciously, to put a stop as well 
to the depredations of the Indians against our own citizens, 
as to their hostilities among themselves.”’ William Clark, 
Superintendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis, declared that the 
roving tribes had no idea whatever of the power of the United 
States and that unless some effectual mode were speedily 
adopted to inform them on that subject, the injury to hun- 


“Ses. Laws of Mo., 6th Gen. Assem., 125-126. 
“Sen. Doc. 90, 22nd Cong., Ist Ses. The report covers 86 printed pages. 
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dreds of citizens would be severely felt. It was pointed out 
that for this purpose the infantry was practically useless. 

The warnings contained in the report were given a dis- 
tinct prophetic tinge by the commencement within a few 
days of an Indian war on the northwestern frontier, the 
Black Hawk War. Under the stimulus of the Cass report, 
and in the presence of this new danger, Congress responded 
in the spring of 1832 by passing a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to raise a mounted force for the protection of the fron- 
tiers. It was not definitely stated that this force would be 
used in protecting the traders, and therefore in the summer 
of 1832 they made application to President Jackson for a 
force to meet them at the Arkansas on their return home to 
conduct them safely to the frontier. This request was 
promptly granted, though it came so late that the soldiers 
were unable to reach the Arkansas before they met the trad- 
ers.”7_ In his annual message to Congress, December 4, 1832, 
Jackson spoke of the increasing internal trade carried on 
between Missouri and New Mexico, ‘‘under the protection 
of escorts furnished by the national government.” 7” 

Very little was said about danger to the traders from 
the Indians after 1832. The subject was never mentioned 
again in a gubernatorial message or a legislative memorial. 
The traders had at last learned that they must rely upon 
themselves, and above all had found that if they united in 
one strong caravan and formed an effective organization, 
military in its character, they could stand off any body of 
Indians they were likely to encounter. In 1833 and again 
in 1837 small caravans were attacked, and suffered con- 
siderable loss, but these occurrences simply emphasized the 
necessity of unity and co-ordination among the merchants. 
According to Josiah Gregg, there was an escort of United 
States troops furnished in 1834 and one in 1843,”° and the 
newspapers occasionally spoke of forces of dragoons accom- 
panying the caravans.®*® Such protection seems to have 
been the exception rather than the rule. 


™™Message from Gov. Miller to the legislature, Nov. 20, 1832; House 
Jour., 7th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 18. 
Richardson, Messages and Papers, II, 595. 
7*Commerce of the Prairies, I1, 160, note. 
**Ark. Gazette, May 8, 1833, quoted from Mo. Repub. 
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THE DOUBLE TAXATION GRIEVANCE, 


*The problem in regard to the Indians had thus gradu- 
ally been solved. Then remained the difficulty relative to the 
impositions upon merchandise at the Mexican frontier. This 
question had not completely disappeared, even when the 
Indian depredations were uppermost in the public mind. As 
the trade had grown, a greater and greater amount of the 
merchandise taken to Santa Fe was of foreign origin. When 
imported into the United States it had naturally been taxed 
under the American tariff laws. Upon these same articles 
a second tariff duty was paid at the Mexican frontier, under 
the Mexican tariff laws. The Missouri traders therefore 
were paying double taxes, and were encountering an un- 
equal competition with English and French merchants and 
with eastern American merchants who were introducing their 
goods into Mexico through the ports on the Gulf. One of the 
traders proposed in 1829 a way out of the difficulty. He 
desired Congress to pass legislation allowing the advantage 
of debenture or rebates on original packages of foreign mer- 
chandise transported through the United States to Mexico.* 

The tariff difficulties of the traders were increased by a 
new decree of the Mexican government, dated May 22, 1829, 
by which many articles formerly imported were prohibited 
under pain of seizure. Among the articles prohibited were 
agricultural implements, many sorts of cotton goods, and all 
kinds of coarse cloth.” It seemed as if this would have a 
serious bearing upon the future commercia! relations of the 
United States with Mexico. 

The Mexican federal law of 1829 was probably not strictly 
enforced in New Mexico, and yet the traders felt that the 
revenue authorities were arbitrary in its administration, and 
that they imposed illegal duties as well. One grievous ex- 
action collected after 1828 was the per diem tax, for keeping 
open retail shops. Another was the arrival duty of ten 
dollars on each cargo, or mule load of merchandise. This 
latter tax was changed some years later to $750 on each wagon 


“A. Wetmore to T. H. Benton, May 26, 1829, in Mo. Intel., June 19, 1829. 
"“Niles’ Register, XXXVI, 354. 
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load of goods, besides $150 on each baggage wagon.* To 
enable the Americans to baffle attempts at extortion or to 
resist illegal charges, it was proposed by Superintendent 
William Clark that the American commercial relations with 
Mexico should be very clearly and’ particularly defined.™ 

The commercial treaty of 1831 with Mexico, the first 
concluded by the United States with that power, contained 
the “most favored nation” clause, and hence presumably 
stopped all unusual, extra or illegal charges. Governor 
Miller, in his last message to the legislature, November, 1832, 
commented on this provision, anticipating, he said, the most 
beneficial results from it. He recognized that the treaty did 
not remedy the ‘‘double taxation’”’ grievance, but the situation 
was such that the trade needed nothing more than a military 
escort and the usual “‘drawback”’ on the exportation of foreign 
goods to render it extensive and highly profitable.® 


INDEPENDENCE, MO., A PORT OF ENTRY. 


Congress gave no encouragement, however, to the move- 
ment in Missouri to secure the “drawbacks,” and the matter 
was not seriously mentioned again for two years. In the 
meantime, General William H. Ashley had been elected 
Representative from Missouri. He was one of the foremost 
fur-traders of his time, and though he seems never to have 
engaged in the Mexican trade, he understood the conditions 
and difficulties under which it was carried on. From his 
first appearance in the House in 1831, he had been insistently 
urging military protection for it. In December, 1834, he 
introduced and secured the passage of a resolution calling 
upon the Committee on Commerce to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of allowing rebates on foreign goods transported 
through the United States to Mexico, and of establishing a 
port of entry at Independence, Missouri, the headquarters 
of the Santa Fe traders after 1831. This attempt to secure 
beneficial legislation was reinforced by a memorial from the 
Missouri legislature in January, 1835, presenting the tariff 


"Columbia Statesman, Feb. 20, 1846. 
“Sen. Doc., 9, 22nd Cong., Ist Ses., 4, 9, 32. 
“House Jour., 7th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 18-19. 
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difficulties of the traders. The memorial called attention 
to the unequal operation of the laws in that the re-exporters 
from the Atlantic cities to the ports of Mexico had the benefit 
of rebates, while no such favor was granted the persons en- 
gaged in re-exporting goods from Missouri to New Mexico. 
Owing to this inequality, it was claimed that the Missouri 
traders were paying about twenty-five per cent more for their 
goods than were the Atlantic traders, that consequently their 
commerce with New Mexico was “languishing.” * 

The Ashley resolution was referred by the Committee on 
Conmerce to the Secretary of the Treasury, who in turn re- 
ferred it to the comptroller’s office. The report was in the 
form of a letter from the Comptroller, suggesting a set of 
regulations under which Independence might be made a port 
of entry, and rebates might be allowed the merchants without 
endangering the regular and safe collection of the revenue.*’ 
Under the proposed regulations, the goods were to be taken 
to Santa Fe in the original packages, accompanied by proper 
certification of revenue officials at St. Louis and Independence, 
after which the rebate would be paid to the order of the owner 
of the goods. Accompanying the report as presented to the 
House was a bill providing the regulations suggested by the 
Comptroller.* No action was taken on the bill, possibly 
owing to the hostility of the eastern members who must have 
recognized that its passage would raise up competitors for 
their constituents. A similar bill introduced at the be- 
ginning of the next session shared the same fate. 

It was five years later before Congress definitely gave the 
subject much attention. In the interval, at the opening of 
the Ninth and of the Tenth General Assemblies of Missouri, 
Governor Boggs had submitted for consideration the propriety 
of again memorializing Congress for the rebates and for the 
establishment of a port of entry at the western border of 
Missouri.” On both occasions the legislatures responded in 
accordance with the desires of the governor. The memorial 


“Ses. Laws of Mo., 8th Gen. Assem., 104. 
"Ex. Doc., 116, 23rd Cong., 2nd Ses. 
**Niles’ Register, XLVII, 390. 
**Congressional Globe, Dec. 21, 1835. 


**Sen. Jour., 9th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 30-31; 10th Gen. Assem. of Mo. 
26-27. 
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of February, 1837, spoke of the trade as being worth half a 
million dollars annually, while the one of December, 1838, 
represented the commerce as practically extinct. The latter 
memorial leaves the impressioi: of exaggeration; when speaking 
of the trade of 1828 as being worth half a million dollars, 
Missouri prices, sold at a loss in Mexico because of the com- 
petition from goods entered at ports on the Mexican coast, 
it doubled the valuation of the goods over any previous 
figures and made no mention of the heavy losses from the 
Indians. 

The demand on the part of Missouri for legislation 
favoring the traders was reinforced in 1839 by similar demands 
from Arkansas. In that year Josial. Gregg led the first 
Arkansas caravan of traders to Mexico." Thereafter the 
Arkansas congressional delegation championed the cause 
of rebates as vigorously as the Missouri delegation had done 
previously. Edward Cross, the Arkansas Representative, 
was particularly active in working up favorable sentiment. 
Largely through his efforts, the subject was referred in 1840 
to the House Committee on Commerce, and a favorable 
report secured from that Committee.” 

The advantages derivable from a properly regulated 
trade with the internal provinces, the committee reported, 
were so plain as to need no demonstration. ‘The plan of 
encouragement proposed is, to allow the benefit of drawback 
on goods exported overland to those countries. To a measure 
so simple in its nature, and so consonant with common jus- 
tice, the committee are unable to discern any plausible ob- 
jection. If goods conveyed by sea are entitled to a return of 
duties, why should they be denied the same privilege when 
exported by land? No substantial argument against it can 
be drawn from the fear of frauds on the revenue.”’ 

Even the Missouri legislature could not have stated the 
case more convincingly. And yet a bill to carry out the 
recommendation of the report, introduced into the House, 
was never taken up for consideration. The friends of the 
measure in the Senate were more fortunate. There a bill 


"Ark, Gazette, May 15, 1839. 
"House Report 540, 26th Cong., Ist Ses. 
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was finally passed late in the session, providing for the desired 
tariff regulations, and for the establishment of ports of entry 
in both Missouri and Arkansas. Governor Boggs, in his 
message to the legislature in November, 1840, commenting 
on the Congressional action, said that the Senate bill doubtless 
would have become a law had not the great mass of business 
which had accumulated in the other house prevented action. 
He expected the bill to pass both houses at the ensuing ses- 
sion. 

Another five years went by, however, before the traders 
were able to secure the passage of their bill. Agitation was 
continued throughout this interim by newspaper articles, by 
legislative action in Missouri and Arkansas, and by forcing 
the consideration of the subject in Congress. The Senate 
remained the more friendly of the two houses and passed a 
bill in 1841, but as in the previous year it failed in the House. 

Finally, on the last day of Tyler’s administration, March 
3, 1845, after an agitation extending over sixteen years, the 
bill was passed and approved.™ It provided that rebates 
might be secured on imported merchandise, upon which duties 
had been paid, when the goods were re-exported, either 
through Missouri or Arkansas, to Mexico. Inspectors were 
to be appointed to reside at Independence in Missouri and at 
Van Buren and Fulton in Arkansas, at a salary of $250 per 
annum each. The law came too late to be of much assistance 
to the traders. Within two years, Santa Fe was seized by 
United States troops, and was thenceforth a part of American 
territory. Although no rebates were thereafter available, 
neither were there New Mexican tariff duties to pay, and 


the entire system of the overland commerce underwent a 
change. 


“Ark, Gazetie, June 10, July 29, 1840. 
“Sen. Jour., 11th Gen. Assem. of Mo., 27. 
"U,. S. Stat. at Large, V. 750. 
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HOW MISSOURI COUNTIES, TOWNS AND STREAMS 
WERE NAMED. 


DAVID W. EATON. 
Second Article. 


“O Hermogenes, son of Hippomeus! there is an old proverb that 
beautiful things are somehow beautiful to learn. Now the learning 
relating to names happens to be no small affair.” 

—(Plato in Cratylus.) 


The history of the names of our towns, civil divisions and natural 
physical objects may be just as interesting to some as their history, 
chronicled in the ordinary way, may be to others. To any one interested 
in this subject the author asks that information be sent him of any name 
not appearing in these articles. Criticism of the names published is 
also asked. To trace local names, has, on account of its great difficulty, 
led to some guessing. ‘Truth cometh out of error’, and it is hoped such 
names will invite discussion and more light will follow. Some names 
may never be correctly traced. It may occur to some reader to ask why 
worry over the names of places? If they serve their purpose why waste 
time over them? That reminds me of the story of “‘The Little Dog and 
the Owl.” 

“Of what are you thinking so hard?’’ said the Dog to the Oul. 

“I am speculating,” answered the Owl, ‘‘whether the first Owl 
came out of an egg, or the first egg out of an Owl.” 

“But that,’ urged Little Dog, ‘‘can never be known now.” 

“You fool,” retorted the Owl, “that is precisely what makes it 
such an interesting subject of meditation.” 


* * * * * * 


BUCHANAN COUNTY. 


Organized Feb. 10, 1839. Called for James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who was attracting considerable attention 
at that time. Born in 1791, died June 1, 1868. ‘On page 
123, House Journal, Dec. 13, 1938, the House had under 
consideration the counties of Platte and DeKalb when John 
P. Morris of Howard moved to strike out the word ‘DeKalb’ 
and insert ‘Buchanan.’ The Journal added ‘in honor of Hon. 
James Buchanan of Pennsylvania.’ Mr. Morris’ motion pre- 
vailed 46 to 39.”’ (Switzler, Hist. of Mo.) 
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St. Joseph, county seat of Buchanan County, named 
for Joseph Robideaux, an early French trader and settler. 
Peter B. Fulkerson and Armstrong McClintock of Clinton 
county and Leonard Brassfield; of Clay county, were ap- 
pointed commissioners to locate permanent seat of justice, 
and they named the original site of the county seat ‘“‘Benton,”’ 
but the county court changed it to “Sparta” in 1840, and in 
1845 the seat of justice was moved to its present place in 
St. Joseph. 

Agency, a village in Buchanan county, which was for- 
merly the site of an agency of the Sac and Fox Indians. 
Platted in 1865 by Wm. B. Smith. 

DeKalb, platted by James G. Finch in 1839 and first 
called Bloomington, but name changed by act of Legislature, 
Feb. 28, 1851. Named for Baron DeKalb. 

East Atchison, across the river from and east of Atchison, 
Kansas, hence the name. 

Easton, village in Buchanan County, platted in 1854 by 
E. Don McCrary. 

Faucett, platted in 1890, and named for Robert Faucett, 
the miller. 

Frazer, a family name. 

Halls, named for Gov. Willard P. Hall. 

Rushville, laid out in 1847 by Perin Hudson and James 
Leachman, and so named for dense growth of rushes nearby. 

Saxton, named for Albe M. Saxton, who donated land 
for a depot. 

Wallace, laid out in 1872 and named for an officer of the 
railroad passing through the place. 

Willowbrook, named for a willow-bordered stream nearby. 


* * * * 


BUTLER COUNTY. 


Organized Feb. 27, 1849, and act says: ‘To be called 
Butler County in honor of William O. Butler, of Kentucky,” 
He was a General in the Mexican War, and candidate for 
Vice-President on Democrat ticket in 1848. 
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Poplar Bluff, county seat of Butler county. By act of 
the Legislature, John Stevens, of Cape Girardeau; Wm. 
Henly, of Stoddard; and Martin Handlin, of Ripley, were 
appointed commissioners to locate seat of justice, and ordered 
to meet. The last named died before any action was taken 
and the vacancy was filled by the appointment of John F. 
Martin, of Ripley. The commissioners selected 160 acres 
on the banks of the Black River that had not been entered 
by the government. The county court thereupon appointed 
Obadiah Epps, commissioner to receive small loans from 
individuals to raise a sum sufficient to pay for the land. 
Among the contributors to this fund were: T. C. Caton, 
S. R. Harviell and Allen McElmurry. The town was sur- 
veyed in 1850, named for the poplar timber that originally 
stood on “The Bluff.” 

Harviell, named for S. R. Harviell. 

Hendrickson, settled by Danes, hence the name, for one 
of their number. 

Keener, a family name. 

Kerens, named for R. C. Kerens of St. Louis. 

Neelyville, named for family. 

Rombauer, named for Judge Rombauer. 

Taft, named for President Taft. 


* “ * * 


CALDWELL COUNTY. 


Organized Dec. 9, 1826. Named by Gen. Alexander W. 


Doniphan, who introduced the bill in the Legislature creating 
the county, after Maihew Caldwell, commander of Indian 
Scouts and a hunter of Kentucky. Joseph Doniphan, father 


of A. W. Doniphan, belonged to his company. Gen. Doni- 
phan was chiefly instrumental in having the county named in 
honor of his father’s old comrade. 

Kingston, county seat of Caldwell county, was named 
for Judge Austin A. King, afterward Governor of the State. 
By act Dec. 16, 1842, George M. Dunn, of Ray; Littleberry 
Sublett, of Clay; Robert D. Ray, of Carroll; John Austin, of 
Livingston; and Milford Donahoe, of Daviess, were appointed 

3 
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commissioners to locate permanent seat of justice. Kingston 
was surveyed in 1843 for the owners, James Ramsey and 
William Hill, and Charles J. Hughes was appointed com- 
missioner to conduct the sale of lots. The land on which 
Kingston was originally located was entered by Abraham 
Coats and Roswell Stevens. The commission upon the re- 
quest of a large number of citizens named the town Kingston, 
as previously mentioned. 

Braymer, laid off in 1887 and named for Judge Daniel 
Braymer, a banker. 

Breckenridge, laid out in the fall of 1856, by Breckenridge 
Townsite Co., on land of Jerome B. Terrill, and named for 
John C. Breckenridge, Vice President of the United States. 

Cowgill, laid off in 1887 and named for Judge James 
Cowgill, a prominent citizen of the county. 

Hamilton, settled in 1855 and surveyed in that year 
for a town company, composed of Albert G. Davis and others, 
and named by Mr. Davis “partly in honor of Alexander 
Hamilton, and partly for Joseph Hamilton, a brilliant lawyer 
of olden times, and a gallant soldier who was killed under 
Gen. Harrison at the battle of the Thames, in Canada, 
Oct. 5, 1813, during the war with Great Britain.’’ (See Hist. 
Caldwell Co., p. 346.) 

Kidder, laid out Aug. 3, 1866, by Geo. S. Harris for F. 
W. Hunnewell and Ed. L. Baker, trustees for Kidder Land 
Co., of Boston, and named for Henry P. Kidder, the head of 
the firm. 

Mirabile, a Latin word meaning ‘‘wonderful.” 

Nettleton, laid out for Hunt, Godfrey and Co., of Han- 
nibal in 1868 and first named “Gomar,’”’ but name changed 
in 1870 by order of the county seat to ‘‘Nettleton” in honor 
of George H. Nettleton, a former superintendent of Hannibal 
& St. Joe R. R. 

Polo, ‘‘settled in fall of 1867 by Isaac Webb and George 
Wilkinson in the spring of 1868 and named in honor of a 
town of the same name in Illinois.” (Hist. Cald. Co.) 


* x * * 
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CALLAWAY COUNTY. 


Organized Nov. 25, 1820. Named in honor of Captain 
James Callaway, a grandson of Daniel Boone, who was killed 
by Indians on a branch of the Loutre, March 7, 1815. 

Fulton, county seat of Callaway county, was laid out 
on land of George Nichols in 1827. By an act of the Legis- 
lature Nov. 25, 1820, Henry Brite, Enoch Truitt, Wm. 
McLaughlin and James Nevins were appointed commission- 
ers to select a permanent seat of justice. James Nevens 
appears to have resigned and Samuel Miller was appointed 
in his stead. A site was selected and named “Elizabeth,” 
after the wife of Henry Brite. Changes in county lines made 
a new site desirable by 1824. By act Dec. 25, 1824, James 
Talbott, of Montgomery; James W. Moss and James Mc- 
Clelland of Boone were appointed commissioners with full 
power to point out and fix upon the most eligible site, at or 
within two miles of the center of said county of Callaway 
and the place so pointed out was declared to be the permanent 
seat of justice of said county of Callaway. Henry Lay, 
Ezra Sitton and Hans Patton were appointed commissioners 
of court house and jail. Robert Dunlop, at whose house the 
commission was ordered to meet, suggested the name. Named 
in honor of Robert Fulton, who built the first steamboat to 
ply in American waters. 

Auxvasse, founded in 1871 by J. A. Harrison and laid 
out Oct. 22, 1873, by Thomas B. Harris. “At an early day, 
Lilburn W. Boggs, afterward Governor of the State, was 
traveling with a company of Frenchmen, and on arriving at 
the stream attempted to cross. In doing so some of the train 
mired and were extricated with the greatest difficulty. 
Hence the party named it ‘“‘Riviere Auxvasse’’—river with 
miry places.’ The French word “‘vasse’’ meaning ‘‘muddy” 
or miry. The town was named from the stream on which 
located. 

Calwood, the first store built by Nathaniel Robinson in 
1860. 
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Carrington, surveyed June 5, 1872, for Wm. Carrington, 
for whom named. 

Cedar City, laid out by David Kenney in 1870 and named 
from the cedar trees on the bluffs near it. 

Cedar Creek, in Callaway County and Cedar island in 
the Missouri River, named by Lewis and Clark because 
cedar trees were abundant on banks and bluffs. 

Concord, laid out by John Henderson in May 18, 1837. 

Guthrie, named for Guthrie brothers, early settlers. 

Holts Summit, laid out by Timothy Holt, Sept. 7, 1870, 
and in his honor named. 

McCredie, a family name. 

Millersburg, laid out Oct. 15, 1829, by Thomas Miller, 
and named by him for Millersburg, Ky., as he stated. 

Mokane, town on the Mo., Kan. & E. RR., the name 
being a portion of each of these names. 

New Bloomfield, laid out in 1836 by Enoch Murray and 
named Bloomfield, but there being another town of that 
name ‘‘new” was prefixed. 

Portland, laid out in Sept., 1831, by John Yates and 
Eden Benson. 

Readsville, settled in 1856 by John A. Read and named 
in his honor. 

Shamrock, named for the national emblem of the Irish. 

Steedman, a family name. 

Stephens Store, named for proprietor. 

Williamsburg, laid out in Dec. 1, 1836, by B. G. D. 
Moxley, and named for Harvey Williams. 


* * * * 


CAMDEN COUNTY. 


Organized Jan. 29, 1841, and named “‘Kinderhook,”’ the 
residence of Martin Van Buren. On Feb. 23, 1843, the name 
was changed to Camden, in honor of Charles Pratt, Earl of 
Camden, High Lord Chancellor, an English statesman whose 
name was given to several counties in the United States 
because of this apposition in Parliament to the war for sub- 
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jugation, and he was one of the ablest advocates of the un- 
constitutionality of ‘Taxation without representation.” 

Linn Creek, county seat of Camden county, settled in 
1841 by Benjamin R. Abbott who opened a store there. 
First named “Oregon,” then “Erie,”” and soon changed to 
present name. Named for creek on which situated and which 
was named for the many Linn trees that originally grew on 
its banks. 

Banister, a family name. 

Barnumton, name derived from family name of Barnum. 

Carver, name of first postmaster. 

Crittenden, named for Gov. T. T. Crittenden. 

Glaize, an abbreviation of Auglaize, the name of the 
stream on which located. A French phrase meaning “at the 
clay” or “at the loam” used descriptively. Named for 
stream. 

Hahatonka, named by Maj. Kellog when town was laid 
out at the beautiful springs at this place. From “Iha-ha,” 
to smile, and “‘tonka,’’ meaning “water.” 

Macks Creek, so named for an early settler. 

Mosier, a family name. 

Nonsuch, named from the original name in England. 
This was a “sylvan palace built by Henry VIII, at a great 
expense, for his pleasure and retirement, combined elegance, 
with all that magnificence could bestow. It was adorned 
with many statues and casts, and situated in the midst of 
parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves ornamented 
with trellis works, cabinets of verdure, with many columns 
and pyramids of marble, and two fountains of great beauty.*** 
It was situated near Ewel, in Surry, and has long since been 
demolished.’ (Strickland’s Elizabeth, p. 158.) 

Osage Iron Works, named for iron furnace situated here. 

Purvis, named in honor of the Purvis family, pioneers. 

Roach, named in honor of a family of that name that 
were early settlers. 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU COUNTY. 


One of the five districts into which Missouri was divided 
in 1804. On Oct. 1, 1812, it was organized into a county by 
proclamation; was reduced to its present limits March 5, 
1849. Named for town located within its limits. The name 
is derived from that of Ensign Sieur Girardah, or De Girardot, 
who from 1704 to 1720 was stationed with the royal troops 
of France at Kaskaskia, and after resigning his position in 
the army became a successful trader with the Indians in the 
territory in and adjacent to the county, and whose trading 
post was situated at Big Bend at upper end of present town 
of Cape Girardeau. 

Jackson, county seat of Cape Girardeau county. Platted 
in 1815 on land purchased by commissioners from William 
H. Ashley. Aug. 13, 1813, John Davis, John Shepherd, 
Samuel G. Dunn, Abraham Byrd and Benjamin Shell ap- 
pointed commissioners to select permanent seat of justice. 
“Its selection as county seat was a severe blow at the time 
to Cape Girardeau, which was the original county seat.” 
Named for Major-General Jackson, who was just at this time 
becoming prominent. 

Allenville, platted in 1869 and named for Thomas Allen, 
at the time president of the Iron Mountain and San Fran- 
cisco R. R. 

Appleton, situated on Apple Creek, hence the name, was 
settled in 1824 by John McLane and John Scholtz. 

Arnsberg, named by its inhabitants for Arnsberg in 
Westphalia, Prussia. 

Blomeyer, a German family name. 

Bowman, a family name. 

Cape Girardeau, surveyed in 1806 by Bartholomew 
Cousin under the direction of the proprietor, Louis Lorimer, 
who settled here in 1793. Named in honor of original white 
trader located here, De Girardot. (See county for history.) 

Pocahontas, so named for the Indian maiden of fame in 
the early settlement of Jamestown, Va. 


ok + * * 
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CARROLL COUNTY. 


Organized Jan. 2, 1833. “To be called and known by 
the name of Carroll county, in honor of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton.” At the time of its organization by the legisla- 
ture just before the passage of the bill the news of the death 
of Carroll, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, had reached Jefferson City and a proposition 
was immediately made to call the new county, Carroll. It 
was unanimously carried. (See Wakenda.) 

Carrollton, county seat of Carroll county, was named 
for the estate of Charles Carroll. John Morse, Felix Redding 
and Elias Guthrie of Chariton county were appointed a 
commission to select site for the county seat. 

Bogard, was first known as Bogard’s Mound, a large 
Indian mound being near by. A family name. 

Bosworth, laid out in 1888 and named for settler. 

DeWitt, named for DeWitt Clinton, former Governor 
of New York. 

Hale, laid out in 1833 and named for John P. Hale of 
Carrollton. 

Miami Station, so named because it is the railroad 
station for the town of Miami in Saline county. 

Norborne, laid out in 1868, named for family. 

Wakenda, town and creek of same name, meaning in 
the Indian language ‘“‘God’s River’’ on account of the abund- 
ance of game on its banks and fish in the stream. Wakenda 
was the first proposed name for Carroll county, and was 
changed at last moment before passing of the bill organizing 
it. (See Carroll.) 


* * * * 


CARTER COUNTY. 


Organized March 10, 1859, and named for Zimri A. Carter, 
a pioneer citizen. 

Van Buren, county seat of Carter county, named for 
President Van Buren. 
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Barren, named after the ‘‘Barrens”’ in Kentucky, a name 
given to level lands covered with brush and small timber. 

Clinton, a family name. 

Fremont, named for the “Pathfinder,” John C. Fremont. 
Fremont was a son-in-law of Thomas H. Benton. When 
Fremont became a candidate for President in 1856, Benton 
took the stump against him. 


* * * * 


CASS COUNTY. 


Organized Sept. 14, 1835, and first called VanBuren; 
changed to Cass by act of Legislature February 19, 1849, in 
honor of Lewis Cass, then U. S. Senator from Michigan. 

Harrisonville, county seat of Cass county, was laid out 
in 1837 upon lands donated to Cass county by act of Congress 
for county purposes. Hon. Albert G. Harrison, congress- 
man at large from Missouri was instrumental in getting this 
land grant, and for him named. 

Belton, platted in 1871 by W. H. Colburn and G. W. 
Scott. 

Drexel, named for one of the proprietors of the pioneer 
store at this place. 

East Lynn, platted in 1871 by Daniel K. Hall and Noah 
M. Given. 

Gunn City, platted in 1871 by Levers and Bunce, and 
named for O. B. Gunn, one time chief engineer of M., K. and 
T. Railroad. 

Peculiar. When a petition for a post office at this place 
was sent to Washington it was returned because the name 
suggested was already in use, and the next name was also, 
and a third, when the department suggested that they pick 
out a name that was peculiar, and this suggested the name 
that was returned and accepted by the department. 

Pleasant Hill, so named for its pleasant situation on an 
elevated prairie. 

Raymore, named for two railroad men of St. Louis, 
Messrs. Ray and Moore. 
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Strasburg, settled by Germans and named by them for 
Strasburg, in Alsace. 

Westline, platted in 1870 by James F. Beard and others 
and so named from its situation near the west line of the 
county and state. 


* * * * 


CEDAR COUNTY. 


Organized Feb. 14, 1845, and named for the principal 
stream through the county, on the bluff of which cedar trees 
are plentiful. The stream was also named for this reason. 

Stockton, county seat of Cedar county, platted in 1846 
and originally called Lancaster. Commission to locate seat 
were William W. Smith, of Polk; Jonathan T. Berry, of 
Henry, and James Blankenship of Benton. In 1847 the name 
was changed to Fremont in honor of the ‘‘Pathfinder,” but 
in 1856 Gen. Fremont became the Republican candidate for 
President, and the following winter the Democratic legisla- 
ture changed the name to Stockton, in honor of Commodore 
Richard Stockton, of the Navy, who had arrested Fremont 
during the Mexican war and sought to have him disgraced. 

Caplinger Mills, was settled in 1849 by Samuel Cap- 
linger, who built the first mills at this place and named for 
him. 

Eldorado Springs, platted in 1881 by H. N. and W. P. 
Cruce. Named Eldorado, in Spanish meaning ‘“The Golden,” 
and noted for its medical springs. 

Jerico Springs, platted in 1882, and the name is a com- 
bination of the name of the ancient town of Jericho with the 
name of Joseph B. Carrico, a former owner of the tract of 
land on which the original town was built. 

Pleasant View, so named for its situation. 


* * *x * 
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CHARITON COUNTY. 


Organized Nov. 16, 1820. The first settlers were French 
fur traders who located near the mouth of the Chariton River, 
from which the county takes its name. The river was named 
in honor of John Chariton, the leader of the French fur traders. 
The name has undergone many changes, like many other 
French names, having appeared as Charleton, Charlatan, 
Chariton, Charleton, Chareton, and Charlotte; the form 
Chariton has now become fixed. 

Keytesville, county seat of Chariton county, named for 
Rev. James Keytes, of England, an early settler. The 
commission appointed to locate the seat of justice, by the 
legislature consisted of Richard Woodson, Lawson Dunning- 
ton, Hiram Craig, William Pierce and Baylor Banks. 

Brunswick, named for Brunswick Terrace in England, 
the former home of the founder, Rev. James Keytes. Bruns- 
wick—Brunos’ Village, from ‘Wick’’—Village. 

Bynumville, named for Dr. Joseph Bynum, an early 
settler. 


Cunningham, named for Dr. John F. Cunningham, of 
Brunswick, Mo. 

Dalton, laid out in 1863 by William Dalton, an early 
settler, and in his honor named. 

Doxey’s Fork, named for John Doxey. 

Forest Green, laid out by and named for John G. Forest 
in 1873. 

Mendon, laid out in 1871 by Christopher Shupe. 

Rothville, laid out in 1883 by John Roth, a pioneer, and 
for him named. 


Salisbury, located by Judge Lucian Salisbury and for 
him named. 

Shannondale, laid out by Charles Shannon in 1874 and 
for him named. 

Summer, laid out in June, 1882. 


Triplett, named for J. E. M. Triplett. Surveyed in 1868 
by him and L. A. Cunningham. 


Triplett Township, named for J. E. M. Triplett. 
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Westville, named for Dr. William S. West, the first post- 
master. 
Wien, named for Wien, Germany. Wien-Vienna. 


* * * * 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 


Organized March 8, 1860. Named in honor of Col. 
William Christian, a Revolutionary patriot, of Christian 
county, Ky. Killed by Indians in April, 1786. 

Ozark, county seat of Christian county, named from the 
mountains in which it is situated. 

Billings, laid out in 1872 and named for a capitalist, Mr. 
Billings, who gave $1000 to the Union Church to have the 
place named for him. 

Chadwick, named for a Frisco Railroad official. 

Eaudevie, from Eau—water and de vie—life, hence “water 
of life’’ or “brandy.” 

Kenton, laid out in 1847 by William Friend, and named 
for a settler from Tennessee. 


* * * * 


CLARK COUNTY. 


Organized Dec. 16, 1836. Named for William Clark, 
governor of Missouri Territory and a party of the expedition 
1804-1806 of Lewis and Clark to the Pacific Ocean. Died 
Sept. 1, 1838. 

Kahoka, county seat of Clark county, laid out in 1851 
by Messrs. William W. Johnson, Moses F. Clawson, and 
Willer C. Duer, and in 1865 was made the county seat. By 
act Dec. 16, 1836, James Armstrong and Walter Briscoe, of 
Lewis, and John W. Long, of Shelby, were appointed com- 
missioners to locate county seat. They were to meet at the 
house of Obadiah Colly. on the last Monday in March, 1836, 
but not being properly informed as to the date, two of them, 
Armstrong and Brisco, met one week too soon and their 
report was rejected. The county court then appointed 
Stephen Cleaver, of Ralls; Obadiah Dickerson, of Shelby; 
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and Micajah J. Noys, of Pike, as commissioners. They | 
selected the site at Waterloo. Samuel D. South was ap- | 
pointed commissioner to lay out and sell lots. July 7, 1847, | 
a petition was presented to the county court to remove the | 
county seat from Waterloo to Alexandria, and the court ap- 
pointed Stanton Buckner, William Carson, William Ellis, 
James M. Lillard, and John Mattingly commissioners. The 
removal was approved by a majority vote, and James S. 
Henning was appointed commissioner. It was afterward 
moved back to Waterloo and in 1865 to Kahoka. Named 
from the division of the Illinois tribe of Indians by that 
name, who were commonly called Kahokia,(French—-Kaoukia). 
The Indian word is “‘Gawakia’’—‘‘the lean ones.” 

Alexandria, first settled by a Mississippi ferryman who 
built a cabin in the winter of 1824-1825. Originally sur- 
veyed by Francis Church, Sept. 1833, and first called Church- 
ville. In April 1839, J. W. S. and L. B. Mitchell platted an 
addition and called it Alexandria, and the name of the town 
was changed to Alexandria, in honor of the first ferryman. 

Ashton, surveyed Nov. 1833, by Phillip Showalter, and 
named for settler. 

Athens, laid out Nov. 21, 1844, by Isaac Gray and named 
for the ancient city of Greece. 

Luray, laid out Oct. 26, 1837, by George Combs and 
Robert A. Stark. 

St. Francisville, laid out in 1833 and plat filed April 9, 
1834, by Francis Church and William Clark, and name 
formed by prefixing St. to the given name of Church. 

Wayland, laid out March 16, 1880, by Gerbard M. Cooper 
and named for Jerre Wayland, a pioneer. 

Wyaconda, laid out by Santa Fe Loan and Land Co., 
Jan. 9, 1888, and named from stream. 

Wyaconda Creek, named for a tradition among the Sioux 
which established the belief in the nation that their deity, 


““Wyaconda,” had taken up his abode at the mouth of this 
stream. 
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CLAY COUNTY. 


Organized January 2, 1822, and named for Henry Clay 
of Kentucky. Died June 29, 1852. 

Liberty, county seat of Clay county, was selected as 
county seat by John Hutchins, Henry Estes, Enos Vaughn, 
Wyatt Atkins and John Poor, commissioners. John Owens 
and Charles McGee donated the land for public uses and on 
July 4, 1822 the first lots were sold. 

Holt, named for Jerre A. Holt, from North Carolina who 
settled in the vicinity in 1837 and on whose land the town 
was established. 

Kearney, laid out in 1867 by John Lawrence and named 
for Gen. Stephen W. Kearney, or rather for Fort Kearney, 
where Lawrence lived. 

Linden, so named for the number of Linn trees originally 
growing there. There was an older town, once the county 
seat of Atchison county, that was named for the same reason. 

Mosby, named for Hon. William Wallace Mosby, M. D., 
a citizen of Ray county and one time State Senator. 

Smithville, named for Humphrey Smith, the first settler, 
locally known as ‘‘Yankee Smith” who located on Smith 
Fork in 1822. Here he built a dam and constructed a mill 
of round, unhewn white oak logs. A pair of 214-foot mill- 
stones were cut from what was called “lost rock” or boulders. 


* * * * 


CLINTON COUNTY. 


Organized Jan. 2, 1833. ‘To be known and called by 
the name of Clinton, in honor of DeWitt Clinton, of New 
York.” (Laws of Mo.) Clinton died Feb. 11, 1828. 

Plattsburg, county seat of Clinton county, first called 
Springfield, but by act of legislature Jan. 10, 1835 the name 
was changed to Plattsburg in honor of the home town of 
DeWitt Clinton, of New York. 

Cameron, laid out in 1855 by the original owners, E. M. 
Samuels, S. McCorkle, B. H. Mathews and F. M. Tiernan 
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and named for Judge Elisha Cameron, of Clay county, who | 


was the father of Mrs. McCorkle. 

Gower, laid out in 1870 by Daniel Smith, and named 
for A. G. Gower, division superintendent of the Railroad at 
this place at the time. 

Grayson, laid out in 1871, on land owned by H. B. Baker 
and called after the maiden name of his wife. 

Lathrop, laid out in 1857 by J. S. Harris, land commis- 
sioner of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and named 
for the township in which located, which had been named 
for an early settler. 


* * * * 


COLE COUNTY. 


Organized Nov. 16, 1820. Named for Captain Stephen 
Cole, an Indian fighter and pioneer settler, who built Cole’s 
Fort near Boonville. 

Jefferson City, county seat of Cole county and Capital 
of the State of Missouri, was laid out into lots in 1822 by 
Maj. Elias Barcroft, appointed surveyor for this work by 
the Governor, under the superintendence of the commis- 
sioners appointed to locate the Capital. The first com- 
missioners of Cole county to locate the county seat were 
William Weir, Jason Harrison, Wm. Howard of Moniteau 
Creek, John English and Isaac Stephens. Marion was 
selected as the county seat. January 21, 1829, by act of 
legislature, Samuel Crow, John Scruggs and Martin D. 
Noland were appointed commissioners for removal of county 
seat and Jefferson City was selected. 

By act of the First General Assembly, John Thornton 
of Howard, Robert G. Watson of New Madrid, John G. 
White, of Pike, James Logan of Wayne, and Jesse B. Boone 
of Montgomery, were appointed a commission to select a 
site for the State Capital. Jesse Boone dying before the 
commission met, his brother, Daniel M. Boone, of Gasconade, 
was appointed in his stead. These commissioners were 
allowed four dollars per day for their services. Governor 
McNair rejected the bill believing the allowance too high, 
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but the legislature passed the bill, limiting the time of their 
service to twenty-five days. When their selection was made 
and their report returned another act was passed, Dec. 31, 
1821, approving the selection made by the commission and 
the permanent seat of government for the State was located 
on the south bank of the Missouri River on four certain 
sections of land specified by that act. 

In the “Missourian,” published at St. Charles, Mo., 
then the temporary capital, on Thursday, Jan. 17, 1822, 
there appeared the following: ‘City of Jefferson.” ‘The 
legislature have at length given the permanent seat of govern- 
ment of this State, a local habitation and a name. It is to be 
fixed at the mouth of Wier’s Creek, on the south side of the 
Missouri, a few miles above the mouth of the Osage River, 
and it is called the City of Jefferson, in honor of the late 
President Jefferson, whose treaty bound us to the Union.” 

In “‘Niles’ Register,” published in Baltimore, Md., and 
having a nation wide circulation at that time, was contained 
the following, (Feb. 23, 1822, p. 416): “The Legislature of 
Missouri has named the permanent seat of Government of 
the State, the City of Jefferson, in honor of Thomas Jefferson, 
under whose presidency, the territory which forms the present 
State of Missouri, was added to the Union.” 

Centertown, so named because near the geographic center 
of the State. 

Elston, a family name. A. M. Elston was a member of 
the legislature from Cole county in 1838. 

Henley, named for William Henley, on whose land the 
town was built. 

Lohman, named for Henry Lohman, a resident of Jefferson 
City. 

Marion, the original county seat of Cole County, and 
named for “the swamp fox.” 

Osage Bluff, from bluffs along the river. 
Osage City, situated at mouth of Osage River and named 
for river. 
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COOPER COUNTY. 


Organized Dec. 17, 1818. Named for Sarshell Cooper, 
who was killed by an Indian in Cooper’s Fort opposite Arrow 
Rock and near the present site of Boonsboro, Howard County, 
on the night of April 14, 1814. One wall of Cooper's log 
cabin formed a part of the wall of the Fort. The Indians 
stealthily, in a rain or snow storm, removed a part of the 
chinking, and through the opening, shot Cooper while sitting 
by the fire with a child on his lap. The child was uninjured. 
Mr. Cooper was the grandfather of former Senator Stephen 
Cooper, who now resides in Howard county. (Swiizler.) 

Boonville, county seat of Cooper county, was located 
by a commission appointed by the legislature Dec. 17, 1818, 
and Abel Owens, William Wear, Charles Canole, Luke Wil- 
liams and Julius Emmons were appointed. The town was 
surveyed by William Ross on land owned by Asa Morgan of 
the United States Army, and Charles Lucas, of St. Louis, 
which had been purchased from Mrs. Hannah Cole. The 
plat was filed Aug. 1, 1817. Morgan lived in old Franklin 
and died there in 1821. Lucas was a lawyer of St. Louis and 
was killed by Thomas H. Benton in 1817, eight weeks after 
the town of Boonville was established. Named for the 
pioneer, Daniel Boone. 

Blackwater, named for stream of same name. Stream 
named for the character of its banks and water. 

Bunceton, laid out in 1868 and named for Harvey Bunce, 
one of the early residents of the county. 

Byberry, located by a stockman and farmer, Mr. Berry, 
and so named for him. 

Clifton, first settled in 1832 by George Cranmer, who 
with James H. Glasgow built the first mill here known 
as Cranmer’s mill, until Mr. Cranmer had the name changed 
to “Clifton.” 

Harriston, located in 1873 by Dr. N. W. Harris, and in 
his honor named. 

Lamine, named for river. The river was named by 
Renaudiere ‘‘Riviere a la Mine,” in 1723. In 1720 Philip 
Renault, Director General of mines of the French colonies 
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in America, sent prospecting parties into the territory west 
of the Mississippi to seek gold and silver. This party under 
Renaudiere discovered lead in 1723 and LaMine or Lamine 
is a contraction of the original French name. 

Otterville, laid out in 1837 and first called Elkton. The 
present town was laid out by W. G. Wear in 1854. So named 
from the great number of otters originally found on a creek 
of the same name which flows by this place. 

Overton, a family name. 

Pilot Grove, laid out in 1873 on land owned by Samuel 
Roe. In 1836 the government located a post office here by 
that name. The name came “from an ancient grove of 
hickory trees, located upon the high prairie in the vicinity. 
In early days, before well defined trails or roads had been 
marked out, this grove served as a ‘‘pilot’”’ to persons travelling 
from Boonville and old Franklin to points in the southwest. 
The town was regularly surveyed in 1873 by W. W. Trent, 
of Boonville.” 

Prairie Home, so named for its pleasant situation on a 
beautiful prairie. 

Speed, a family name. 

Wooldridge, named for Dr. Wooldridge, on whose land 
the town was built. 


* * * * 


CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


Organized by act of Jan. 29, 1829, and named for 
William H. Crawford, who was a candidate for President 
in 1824. He was from Georgia and died in 1834. 

Steelville, county seat of Crawford county, was located 
by a commission after several other attempts had failed. 
By act of Jan. 23, 1829, John Stanton, of Franklin; James 
Dunica, of Cole; and Hugh Barclay, of Gasconade, were 
made commissioners to select site for county seat. It appears 
they did not act for on Feb. 13, 1833, the legislature author- 
ized the county court to select a suitable place for permanent 
seat of justice as ‘‘near the center of population of said county 


as circumstances will permit.’””’ On March 10, 1835, another 
4 
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commission was appointed, Chas. Springer, of Washington; 
William Spencer, of Franklin; and Thomas Caulk, of Pulaski. 
James Steel was selected as commissioner and he resigned 
June 1, 1836, and Simon Frost was appointed, and he was 
ordered by the county court to lay out the town. James 
Steel entered 40 acres of land on which was the original 
townsite. He sold it to the County Court for $50.00, on 
December 16, 1835, and the court named the town in his 
honor. He was a bachelor and the first storekeeper in the 
town. 

Bourbon, named for an old post office in the vicinity 
which had been named for a brand of whiskey. 

Cuba, laid out and surveyed Dec. 1857, by M. W. Trask 
and W. H. Furguson. The nearest settler to the town was 
George Monroe Jamison, who had a post office named for 
his wife, ‘‘Amanda,” but when the town was laid out on the 
railroad he moved his office to the new town and had the 
name changed to Cuba. 

Leasburg, laid out in 1859 and named for Samuel Lea, 
the first resident. 


* + * + 


DADE COUNTY. 


Organized Jan. 29, 1841. Named for Francis L. Dade, 
a Major in the Seminole War and a resident of the county. 

Greenfield, county seat of Dade county. By act of 
Jan. 29, 1841, Josiah McCrary, of Barry; William Caulfield, 
of Greene; and Winifred Owens of Polk, were appointed com- 
missioners to select site for county seat, and were instructed 
to meet the second Monday in April, 1841, at the house of 
William Penn. The site selected was on lands of Mathias 
H. Allison and deeded to the county April 14, 1841. Name 
suggested by name of Caulfield of Greene county, or “‘Green- 
field.” 

Arcola, means “‘little bridge’’ from “‘arcula.” It is the 
name of a town near Verona in Italy, the scene of Napoleon’s 
victory over the Austrians in 1796. 
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Cedarville, platted by Stanley and Thurman, Mar. 16, 
1869, and named from Cedar creek on which it is located. 

Dadeville, first settled in 184- by a Mr. Johnson and 
named from county in which located. 

Everton, platted in February, 1881, by Ralph Walker, 
the original owner of the site. 

Lockwood, platted in March, 1881, by W. J. Davis. 

Pennsboro, named for Judge William Penn, a pioneer. 


* * * * 


DALLAS COUNTY. 


Organized Dec. 10, 1844, as ‘“‘Niangua County” and 
Dec. 16, 1844, name changed to Dallas in honor of George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, who had recently been elected 
Vice President. 

Buffalo, county seat of Dallas county. It was named 
by Joseph F. Miles, when laid out in 1854 for his birthplace, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the name was also suggested by the 
fact that the prairie on which located was known as “Buffalo 
Head Prairie.” This name from the fact that a party of 
hunters, among whom was Samuel Griggsby, found on the 
prairie a skeleton head of a buffalo and placing it on a stake 
it became a noted landmark for hunters, travellers and im- 
migrants. Miles was an Irishman and a bachelor, who 
first settled on the town site. In Appleton’s Handbook of 
Northern travel, published in 1867, on a map of the western 
states, evidently out of date, there is marked at a crossroads 
where the town of Buffalo now stands, ‘‘Buffalo Head.” 

Tilden, named for Samuel J. Tilden, candidate for 
President in 1876. 


* * * * 


DAVIESS COUNTY. 


Organized Dec. 29, 1836. ‘To be called the county of 
Daviess, in honor of Col. Joseph H. Daviess, who fell in the 
battle of Tippecanoe.”” Daviess was from Kentucky, and 
was killed Nov. 7, 1811. 
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Gallatin, county seat of Daviess county, was laid out 
by a commission consisting of Joseph Baxter, of Clay; Cor- 
nelius Gilliam, of Clinton and William W. Mauzee, of Ray. 
Named for Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Thomas Jefferson. 

Altamont, means “High Mountain.’’ So named be- 
cause of its elevation of 1002 feet at the railroad depot. 


* * * * 
DEKALB COUNTY. 


Organized Feb. 25, 1845. Named for Baron John De- 
Kalb, a Frenchman of Revolutionary fame, who was killed 
in the battle of Camden in 1780. 

Maysville, county seat of DeKalb county. By act 
Feb. 25, 1845, Henry Brown, of Andrew; Martin M. Nagle, of 
Clinton; and Peter Price of Daviess were commissioners to 
locate seat of justice. Maysville was located and surveyed 
by G. W. McPherson the same year. 

Osborn, laid out by the Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road, and named for Col. William Osborn, of Waterville, 
ie 

Stewartsville, laid out in 1854 and named for Robert M. 
Stewart, one of the prime leaders as builders of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph Railroad, and in 1857 elected as Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Weatherby, laid out in 1885, and named for Dr. L. H. 
Weatherby, a prominent physician of Maysville. 


* * * * 


CORRECTIONS. 


AUDRAIN COUNTY. 


Col. R. M. White, editor of the Mexico, (Mo.) Ledger, inserted 
in his paper of May 22, 1916, the following correction relating to 
Audrain County names. Similar comments are invited on this 
subject of the origin of Missouri names: 

The statement published, that “‘Laddonia was named after 
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Amos Ladd, formerly a big property owner of Mexico, Mo.,” is only 
partly true. The town was named after Mr. Ladd and his wife, 
whose name was Onia. The first part was after Mr. Ladd, and the 
latter part after his wife, making the name complete ‘‘Laddonia.”’ 


* * * * * * 


BATES COUNTY. 


Following additions and corrections relating to Bates County 
names were printed in the Bates County Democrat, Butler, Missouri, 
on May 18, by the editor, Sam. W. Davis: 

Adrian was founded in 1880 and was named for the Michigan 
town of the same name by persons coming from that place. 

Ballard was named for Hon. J. N. Ballard, presiding judge of 
the county court and afterward a state senator. 

Burdett was named after Hon. S. S. Burdett of Osceola, a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1866 to 1870. 

Culver was named for A. H. Culver, then a merchant in the 
small village and now a Butler hustler and secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club. 

Elkhart was named for Elkhart, Indiana. 

Foster was named for Hon. Charles Foster, a former governor 
of Ohio. 

Hudson was named after Henry Hudson. 

Maysburg was named for J. M. Mayes, a well known citizen of 
Mingo township. 

Merwin was named after James G. Merwin, a promoter of the 
present Kansas City Southern Railway, then known as the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf. 

New Home was named by Judge S. F. Hawkins, a pioneer set- 
tler from Kentucky. 

Nyhart was named for Noah Nyhart, a pioneer citizen of Bates 
county. 

Papinville was named for Mellicourt Papin, a St. Louis fur 
trader. 

Passaic was named for the town of the same name in New 
Jersey. 

Prairie City was so named because of the beautiful prairies sur- 
rounding it. 

Spruce was named after Spruce township. 

Virginia was named in honor of the State of Virginia, because 
many of the residents were from the old state. 

Worland was named after a druggist who went to Kansas to 
evade prosecution for violations of the liquor laws. He ran a drug 
store on the site of the town. 

(Note: The Bates County Democrat also thought that Bates 
County was probably named in honor of Edward Bates. There is 
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only one authority to support this statement. This is found on 
pages 782-783 of the History of Bates and Cass Counties, published 
by the National Historical Company of St. Joseph, 1883. Since 
this authority does not give any evidence for its statement in favor 
of Edward Bates, and since many equally good authorities favor 
Frederick Bates, the presumption still is in favor of Mr. Eaton’s 
contention, that Bates county was named in honor of Frederick 
Bates. Moreover, it is improbable that the Democratic legislature 
of Missouri of 1840-1841 would name a county in honor of such a 
prominent Whig leader as Edward Bates.) 


* * * * 


BOONE COUNTY. 


Hon. John W. Jacks, editor of the Montgomery Standard, of 
Montgomery City, Missouri, writes under date of May 19, 1916, the 
following corrections on Boone county names. The Review ap- 
preciates this information. 

Dear Sir: 

“Referring to the article in The Historical Review regarding 
the names of towns, etc., in Boone county. 

I lived in Sturgeon when that township company was in ex- 
istence. The names of some of the men are not correct. John D. 
Patton should be ‘James D.’’ Everybody there called him “Jim.” 
John Rockford should be John Rochford, an H. instead of K. The 
widow McComas in Sturgeon is a daughter of John Rochford. 
N. B. Banks should be N. B. Burks. His name was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and everybody called him ‘“Nip’’ Burks. Mr. Patton 
died in Sturgeon some years ago, and Mr. Burks died in Fresno, 
California, a few years since. I thought perhaps you would like to 
have these names correct.” 

Very truly, 
(Signed) John W. Jacks. 


* * + * 


The Centralia Fireside Guard of May 26, 1916, contained the 
following additional information in regard to Boone County names: 


A BIT OF BOONE HISTORY. 


We published an account last week of how the towns of the 
county got their names and we said the Lord only knew how Whoop- 
up and Gallups Mills got their names. We have found out the ori- 
gin of Whoopup. 

In 1844 the big flood destroyed the old town of Nashville on 
the Missouri bottoms and afterward the Baptists and Methodists 
built Nashville church up on the ridge and it was called Nashville 
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or Dry Ridge Church. In time a co-operative store was built and 
other little industries came. The co-operative store was not highly 
successful nor large capitalized so it did not pay. The stockholders 
got hold of J. G. Roddy (a brother to our R. A. Roddy) to come 
and take charge of the store and pull them out of the hole, telling 
him if he would get the original capital back for them he could have 
the store. Mr. Roddy got busy and started trade coming his way. 
It was just called “the store at Dry Ridge” by the natives. One 
day the proprietor and his clerks were busy wrapping up goods and 
people who crowded the store were all clamoring to be waited on 
next, some Man came in and said, “what is the name of this town? 
this is like a town store and it ought to have a name.’”’ Mr. Roddy 
was tying up a large bundle and he said, “‘whoopup, whoopup, that’s 
the name of this store, Whoopup.” So it went by that name for a 
long time until the postoffice was established there and they wanted 
a more dignified name. A young fellow by the name of Sapp was 
teaching school in the district, and as his name was not an ordinary 
one, was short and easy to say, they called the place Sapp, and it 
goes by that name today. 

Well, to complete the story, J. G. Roddy paid the stockholders 
their money invested and they turned the store over to him and he 
made money out of it. 

Gallup’s Mill was so named after the old miller there who ran 
a grist mill for many years at the place. It was destroyed by fire 
in the 80s, if we mistake not, and was rebuilt. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI NEWS- 
PAPERS—JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 
APRIL, 1916. 


Andrew County. Savannah, Reporter 
Mar. 10. Early history of Andrew county recalled by anniversary of 
Platte Purchase. 


Atchison County. Rock Port, Atchison County Mail 

Jan. 28. Sketch of the life of Ambrose Porter, pioneer and Civil War 
veteran. 

Feb. 4. Sketch of the life of William Millsap, first white child born in 
Atchison county. 

Feb. 25. Sketch of the life of Sharshel Brown, pioneer, plainsman and 
Confederate veteran. 

Tarkio, Avalanche 
Jan. 7. Bird's-eye view of Tarkio as it appeared in 1881 and in 1888. 


Audrain County. Mexico, Ledger 
Jan. 20. Audrain county’s first recorded wedding licenses in 1837. 
Feb. 17. Early days in Mexico. From a letter written by a settler in 
1850. 
Mar. 9. William Clark, the ‘‘Red Haired Chief’’—Incidents in the life 
of great Missouri explorer. 
April 6. With Doniphan in Mexico. From a letter written by a member 
of the Doniphan Expedition in 1847. 
Message 
Jan. 13. Some Civil War experiences, by Joseph B. Botkin. 





Barry County. Cassville, Democrat 
Jan. 15. Sketch of the life of B. F. Pierce, Civil War veteran and at- 
torney in the famous Meeks Case. 
Republican 
Jan. 27. Sketch of the life of C. G. Kelley, physician and Missouri 
legislator. 
Mar. 9. Sketch of the life of William J. Brock, Missouri legislator. 





Barton County. Lamar, Democrat 
Feb. 17. Sketch of the life of Capt. Givin McCustion, pioneer and 
Confederate veteran. 


Bates County. Butler, Bates County Democrat 
April 13. A record of slavery days in Bates county. 
April 20. Historical sketch of Johnstown, once the metropolis of Bates 
county. 





Bates County Record 

Jan. 22. Some Bates county newspaper history since the Civil War. 
Times (Weekly) 

Mar. 9. Early day history of Butler Times. 





Benton County. Warsaw, Benton County Enterprise 
Mar. 4. Early days at Warsaw, by M. T. Chastain. 
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Boone County. 


Centralia, Courier 














Mar. 24. Recollections of school days in Boone county fifty years ago. 
Fireside Guard 
Jan. 7. Reminiscences of Centralia, by Mrs. Lola Hays and others. 
See later issues. 
Jan. 28. Recollections of pioneer life before Centralia was built, by 
Anna M. Wigginton-Conger. 
Feb. 4. Centralia forty years ago, by J. A. Townsend. 
Sci.ool days in Boone county in 1854, by Mrs. Kate Loftland. 
See later issues. 
Feb. 25. Recollections of early school days in Boone county, by J. T. 
Roberts. ' 
Mar. 17. Early days in Hallsville. See later issues. 
April 7. Recollections of early days in Centralia, by Mrs. A. M. Wig- 
ginton-Conger. 
April 21. Centralia forty years ago, by J. A. Townsend. 
———__—_ Columbia, Herald-Statesman 
Jan. 6. Sketch of the life of George W. Carson, Civil War soldier with 
Quantrell. 
Feb. 17. Civil War reminiscences, by J. N. Quisenberry. 
Times 
Feb. 10. Missouri's part in War of 1812, by F. A. Sampson. 
Tribune 
Feb. 8. Columbia’s railroad dream in 1837. Some early day railroad 
history in Boone county. 
April 28. Some Boone county history as revealed by early day documents 
and receipts. 
University Missourian 
Jan. 12. The University of former days. Reminiscences by members of 
the faculty. 
Jan. 28. Some recollections of early days at University of Missouri. 
Mar. 6. Recollections of early days in Columbia. 
Mar. 14. Some University history with pictures of original Academic 
Hall. 
Mar. 16. Reminiscences of early days in Columbia, by William Wingo. 


Buchanan County. St. Joseph, Gazette 


Historical sketch of the Wesley Methodist Episcopal church. 

Recollections of incidents in the life of Col. R. T. Van Horn, 
by Rev. Father P. F. Cooney. 

Reminiscences of St. Joseph in the eighties. 

Some phases of Missouri history to be recalled by the Platte 
Purchase pageant. See March 31. 

Some incidents in the lives of the Younger boys. 





Jan. 2. 
Jan. 65. 
Jan. 30. 
Mar. 12. 
Mar. 26. 
Jan. 24. 
Jan. 31. 
April 29. 


Butler County. 
Feb. 10. 


News-Press 

Sketch of the life of Thomas H. Elfred, St. Joseph pioneer and 
Civil War veteran. 

Sketch of the life of S. S. Allen, early day Missouri River 
steamboat pilot. 

Sketch of the life of Dr. Thomas E. Potter, first president 
Central Medical College, St. Joseph. 


Poplar Bluff, Republican 
Sketch of the life of Capt. Samuel A. Hogue, Civil War veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Lawrence F. Tromly, former editor of 
Poplar Bluff Republican 
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Caldwell County. Breckenridge, Bulletin 
Jan. 21. Recollections of a trip from Kentucky to Missouri on horse- 
back in 1841, by Dr. J. 8. Halstead. 
Jan. 28. Reminiscences of early Missouri history, by Dr. J. 8. Hal- 
stead. See later issues. 
Hamilton, Farmer's Advocate 
April 13. Sketch of the life of Capt. Samuel E. Turner, Civil War veteran. 


Callaway County. Fulton, Gazette 
Feb. 10. Historical sketch of Concord Presbyterian church, established 
1833. 
Mokane, Missourian 
Mar. 31. Genealogy of Kidwell family of Callaway county. 


Camden County. Linn Creek, Reveille 
Mar. 24. A. McClurg memorial—Some facts concerning the old home of 
former governor, Joseph W. McClurg in Linn Creek. 


Cape Girardeau County. Cape Girardeau, Republican 
Jan. 28. Sketch of the life of Judge Robert G. Ranney. 


Jackson, Cash Book 
Feb. 10. Reminiscences of Cape Girardeau county forty years ago. 
Mar. 9. The Round Pond Massacre—A Civil War tragedy in Cape 
Girardeau county. 


Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat 
Mar. 17. Sketch of the life of William 8. Crouch, Missouri pioneer. 
April 7. Sketch of the life of James A. Turner, Confederate veteran and 
county official. 


Cass County. Drexel, Star 
Jan. 20. Genealogy of the Lahman family, by Mrs. P. B. Smalley. 
Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 
April 13. Some incidents in Missouri history recalled by John N. Willett. 
Cass County pioneer. 
Cass County Leader 
Mar. 2. Early history of Freeman. 





Chariton County. Salisbury, Press-Spectator 
Jan. 21. Business directory of Salisbury in 1869. 


Christian County, Billings, Times 
April 13. Sketch of the life of Fred Wren, editor of the Billings Times. 


Clark County. Kahoka, Courier 
Jan. 21. Historical sketch of the Greenleaf family, pioneers in Clark 
county. See later issue. 
Feb. 4. Sketch of the life of Lieut. Joseph M. Morgan, Civil War 
veteran. 
April 14. Memories of other days in Clark county, by Jasper Blines. 
Free Press 
Mar. 3. Some Olark county history, by Jasper Blines. 








Gatette-Herald 

Feb. 4. Sketch of the life of McDermott Turner, Missouri legislator. 
Feb. 18. Clark county in early days. First of a series of historical 
sketches, by John Gilhousen. See later issues. 
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Mar. 31. Recollections of Clark county in early days, by J. W. Murphy. 

April 7. The life and work of Jasper Blines, who first suggested the 
organization of a Clark County Historical Society. Re- 
printed from Burlington, Ia., Saturday Evening Post. 


Clay County. Excelsior Springs, Call (Weekly) 
Feb. 4. Recollections of old Prathersville, a town of former days. 
Liberty, Advance 
Feb. 4. The settlement and early day social life of Clay county, by 
D. C. Allen. 
Feb. 11. An old time baptismal scene. Recollections of Liberty in 
1851. 
Tribune 
Jan. 21. Sketch of the life of John 8S. Story, Clay county pioneer and 
one of last two Clay county survivors of Doniphan ex- 
pedition into Mexico. 
Feb. 25. Settlement and early days of Mt. Gilead, Clay county. A 
paper written for the Alexander Doniphan Chapter, D. 
A. R. 
Mar. 3. Bonnet show days at Big Shoal Church in the '30’s. Recol- 
lections by D. C. Allen. 
Mar. 10. Names of some of the early day settlers in Clay county. 





Clinton County. Plattsburg, Clinton County Democrat 
Feb. 18. Recollections of David R. Atchison as a public man. 
April 7. Sketch of the life of Harry T. Herndon, Missouri legislator. 








irk 


al 


Leader 
Mar. 24. An early day incident in the life of Christopher C. Jones, 
Clinton county pioneer. 


Cole County. Jefferson City, Post 
Jan. 28. History of Jefferson City Presbyterian church. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Advertiser 
Feb. 25. The ‘Milierites’’ and the end of the world. An incident of 
Boonville in 1844. 
Republican 
Jan. 6. How Missourians received the news that Congress had refused 
to grant statehood. An incident in Old Franklin in 1817. 
Jan. 13. How Ralls county got its name. An incident in the first 
Missouri legislature, September, 1821. 
Jan. 20. ‘“Ringtail’’ Painter, one of the quaint characters in first Mis- 
souri Legislature. 
Jan. 27. Origin of David Barton's nickname, ‘Little Red." 
Feb. 3. Civil War times in Missouri. From two Boonville letters 
written in 1£01 on eve of the battle at Boonville. 
A Missouri plan for the emancipation of slaves in 1827. 
Feb. 24. Dueling in Missouri. Some early day duels. 
Mar. 9. Sketch of the life of Capt. C. E. Leonard, Civil War veteran. 
Bunceton, Eagle 
Mar. 17. Special farm edition. History of agriculture in Cooper county. 





Dade County. Greenfield, Vedette 
Feb. 24. Origin and historical sketch of Sixth Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, by J. W. Carmack. 
Mar. 9. When the guerrillas sacked Melville, June, 1864, by a witness. 
April 27. The first election in Dade county and other recollections of 
early days in Missouri. 
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Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat 
April 6. Wanderers’ Edition—Letters and reminiscences from former 
Daviess county citizens. 


Douglas County. Ava, Douglas County Herald 
Jan. 27. Sketch of the life of Ben J. Smith, editor of Herald 1894 to 1909. 
April 13. Historical sketch of Ava High School. 


Franklin County. New Haven, Leader 
Mar. 24. Historical sketch of the St. Peters German Evangelical church. 
Union, Franklin County Tribune 

Jan. 7. Sketch of the life of Judge A. J. Seay, a Missouri pioneer jurist 
and Civil War veteran who became territorial governor 
of Oklahoma. 

April 21. Incidents in the life of Col. David Murphy, Franklin county 
pioneer. 


Gasconade County. Hermann, Advertiser-Courier 
Feb. 2. Sketch of the life of Dominick Dufner, Civil War veteran. 


Gentry County. Albany, Ledger 
Jan. 6. Sketch of the life of R. T. Canaday, Gentry county pioneer. 
Jan. 13. Some Gentry county history from a poll book used in Athens 
township. 
Stanberry, Herald 
Jan. 6. Sketch of the life of Charles Buholtz, Missouri legislator. 


Greene County. Ash Grove, Commonwealth 

April 6. Some incidents in the life of James 8S. Green, a forgotten Mis- 

souri statesman, by Cyrus Hopkins. 
Springfield, Leader 

Jan. 2. How Springfield looked in 1863. Recollections by William 
R. Gorton. 

Jan. 9. Recollections of Springfield. First of a series of articles 
dealing with early days in Springfield. See also Jan. 
20, 21, 26, 27. 

Feb. 1. Recollections of Springfield. See also Feb. 3, 8, 17, 29. Mar. 
2, 14. 

Feb. 28. Sketch of the life of Judge C. B. M’Afee, pioneer Springfield 
attorney, Civil War veteran and member of the Missouri 
Constitutional Convention of 1875. 

Mar. 19. How the establishment of Drury College closed the rivalry 
between old and new Springfield. 

April 20. Historical sketch of Cory, a thriving Dade county town of the 
seventies and rival of Joplin as chief mining town of the 
state. 





Republican 
April 29. Some incidents in the life of Mrs. Phoebe Cary Farmer, Ozark 
pioneer and Missouri poetess. 


Harrison County. Bethany, Clipper 

Mar. 2. Old home edition with reminiscences of early days in Harrison 
county. 

April 27. Sketch of the life of Sanford M. Tilley, Harrison county 

pioneer and veteran of Mexican War. 
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Henry County. Windsor, Review 


Jan. 


6. Biographical sketch of John Slack, early Boone county pioneer 
and member of the first Board of Curators for the Uni- 
versity. 


Holt County. Mound City, New s-Jeffersonian 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


4. Sketch of the life of T. C. Dungan, state senator from first 
district 1880. 

—— Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 

11. Historical sketch of Oregon schools. 

3. History of Holt county circuit court, established in 1841— 
Some early day lawyers. 

10. Four Missouri governors who have committed suicide. 

17. Historical sketch of Holt county court, established 1841— 
Roster of county judges. 

24. Missouri's part in the Civil War. 


Howard County. Armstrong, Herald 


Mar. 


Feb. 


9. Sketch of the life of Dr. James S. Preston, first editor of Arm- 
strong Herald. 
Fayette, Democrat-Leader 
11. Howard county's piace in history. Some great men the county 
has produced. 





Mar. 


Mar. 


Howard County Advertiser 
15. The story of Santa Fe Trail—Written as a thesis, by Guy 
Blakey. 
Glasgow, Missourian 
30. Sketch of the life of Rev. Joseph H. Pritchett, former president 
of Howard-Payne and Pritchett Colleges. 


Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gazette 


Feb. 


24. Early days in West Plains. Personal recollections of Ben- 
jamin Elder, pioneer. 


Jackson County. Blue Springs, Sni-a-Bar Voice 


April 


April 


Jan. 


Mar. 


7. How Sni-a-Bar Creek and township were named. 
Independence, Jackson Examiner 
28. Sketch of the life of William H. Gregg, lieutenant of Quantrell’s 
Band. 
Kansas City, Journal 
4. Sketch of the life of Robert T. Van Horn, pioneer, Civil War 
veteran and founder of Kansas City Journal. 
22. Sketch of the life of Cole Younger. 





Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Post 
2. Recollections of Eugene Field, by J. 8S. Shryock. 
9. Historical sketch of First Congregational church established 
1866. 
How Kansas City was saved from the Confederates. Some 
Civil War history of Kansas City, by Col. R. T. Van Horn. 
With picture of old fort. 
16. When witches were burned in Missouri—Superstitions of the 
Indians and early Missouri settlers, by W. L. Webb. 
Historical sketch of First English Lutheran church established 
1867. 
30. William Clark—friend of the Indians. 
6. Three Indian princesses whose lives are interwoven with Mis- 
souri history, by W. L. Webb. 
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Feb. 13. A pioneer romance in Independence—an incident in the life 
of Col. A. W. Doniphan. 
Feb. 20. Francis Xavier Aubrey, picturesque hero of the Santa Fe 
Trail, by W. L. Webb. 
Santa Fe Trail days recalled by John W. Moore. 
Feb. 27. Famous slander suit by which Thomas H. Benton was shorn 
of political power, by W. L. Webb. 
Recollections of war days in Jackson county and reasons for 
sacking of Lawrence, by Mrs. Michael N. Womacks. 
Mar. 5. Some Missouri pioneers to be named on state ‘‘Scroll of Fame.”’ 
Mar. 19. Union Cemetery—a record of the pioneers and early day 
incidents in Kansas City history. 
Mar. 31. Historical sketch of Jackson county's first courthouse, with 
picture of old building erected 1827. 
April 2. Independence as a former slave center. Some incidents of 
early days. 
April 16. Reminiscences of guerilla troubles in Jackson county, 1865. 
Star 
Jan. 2. How shall Missouri celebrate her hundredth birthday. Some 
landmarks in Missouri history. 
Jan. 9. Personal recollections of Col. A. W. Doniphan and Thomas 
Hart Benton. 
Some Jackson county history which might be made basis for 
Centennial Pageant. 
Jan. 16. An English writer’s vivid description of the Missouri border 
ruffians of 1856 and the sacking of Lawrence. 
Jan. 23. The Palmyra Massacre—An incident of the Civil War. 
Mar. 30. The French in Missouri history. 
April 9. Missouri's first fast mail, April 3, 1860. 
April 13. Review of life and work of William R. Nelson, written upon 
first anniversary of his death. 
Sun 
Jan. 1. Historical sketch of negro masonry in Missouri. See later 
issues. 
Times 
Jan. 1. Kansas City as it was in 1876. With pictures of business 
houses. 
Feb. 22. A legend of Kansas City in the early thirties. See also issue 
of Feb. 29 with pictures of two historic springs. 
April 8. Some history of Grand Avenue Temple as recalled by Dr. 


Jasper County. 
April 20. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


April 


April 
April 


6. 


16. 
20, 


9. 


21. 
25. 


John N. Pierce, the first pastor. 


Carthage, Press 

Sketch of the life of Capt. A. B. Deutsch, pioneer, Carthage 
merchant and financier. 

Early days in Carthage as recalled at wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Alrich. 

Joplin, News-Herald 

When the James gang came to Joplin—Some incidents in the 
life of Dr. H. J. Freeman, Joplin pioneer. 

The Ferguson building, a landmark of early Joplin. 

The founding of Joplin and something of its founders. 

Some pioneer families in Jasper county. 

Death roll of Joplin pioneers from 1903 to 1916. Compiled 
by E. D. Pickett. 

Recollections of Joplin as a mining town in 1872. 

Sketch of the life of Dan K. Wenrich, Missouri miner, poet 
and composer. 
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April 28. Percy Wenrich, Missouri composer of popular music—a sketch 
of his life and work. 


Johnson County. Warrensburg, Standard-Herald 
Mar. 3. Pioneer days in Johnson county. From Holden Enterprise. 


Knox County. Edina, Sentinel 
Mar. 23. Sketch of the life of Theodore A. Coony, founder of Knoz 
County Democrat at Edina, 1871. 
April 6. Sketch of the life of Henry Mason, Knox county pioneer. 
April 13. Edina forty years ago. From Quincy Whig, Nov., 1875. 


Laclede County. Lebanon, Laclede County Republican 
Jan. 28. Sketch of the life of R. D. Walkinshaw, Missouri pioneer and 
Civil War veteran. 


Lafayette County. Odessa, Democrat 
Jan. 14. Some landmarks in Missouri history. 
Jan. 28. Early days of Mormonism:-and the expulsion from Missouri. 


Lewis County. Canton, News 
Jan. 19, Fred C. Hibbard—Missouri sculptor. From a paper read 
before the Woman's club in Canton. 


La Belle, Star 
Jan. 28. Origin of the mail car—Early history of railway postal service 
in Missouri. 
April 28. Sketch of the life of B. F. Thompson, lawyer and Lewis county 
official. 


Lincoln County. Elsberry, Democrat 
Feb. 13. Early history of Elsberry. 
Feb. 25. Recollections of founding of Elsberry, by B. C. Welch. 
April 7. Early days in Louisiana as recalled by the death of P. H. Baird, 
pioneer settler. 


Linn County. Brookfield, Gazette 

Jan. 8. Historical sketch of Brookfield Grand Army Post with list of 
charter members. 

Mar. 4. Historical sketch of First M. E. Church, Brookfield. 

April 8. Franklin, a proposed Linn county town of the fifties which was 
blotted out by its rival—Brookfield. 

April 15. A trip from Ohio to Missouri in 1864. The experiences of 
Judge John Welsh in Linn county in the early sixties with 
the names of some of the early settlers. See also April 
22, 29. 





Linn County Budget 

Mar. 28. Sketch of the life of John P. Sharp, Missouri pioneer. 

April 14. Account of the organization and history of Brookfield Order of 
Elks. 


Macon County. Macon, Chronicle-Herald 
Mar. 15. Historical sketch of Bloomington and the old Overland Trail. 
Republican 
Feb. 11. Historical sketch of Lingo, Macon county mining town. 
Feb. 18. Early day railroading on the Hannibal and St. Joseph. 





Madison County. Fredericktown, Democrat-News 
Feb. 13. Sketch of the life of Thomas Cook, Madison county pioneer. 
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Marion County. Hannibal, Journal 

Feb. 22. When four men owned all of Marion county—a bit of early 
history. 

Mar. 19. Half of Hannibal sold for $800 in 1820—some interestiug facts 
concerning early history of Hannibal. 

Mar. 31. Recollections of the early day log schoolhouses in Missouri. 

Palmyra, Spectator 

April 12. Marion county’s part in the Mexican War, 1846. List of 

names composing Marion county company. 


Mercer County. Princeton, Post 
Feb. 24. Early history of Mercer county and its people. 
April 13. History of the Baptist church in Princeton, organized in 1848. 
Telegraph 
Jan. 12. Recollections of the first shot of the Civil War in Missouri— 
An incident of war days in Linn county. 
April 19. List of Civil War soldiers from Madison township, Mercer 
county. 





Miller County. Eldon, Advertiser 
Jan. 20. Pioneer life in Missouri. From a letter written by a settler 
in Cooper eounty, 1820. 


Moniteau County. California, Moniteau County Herald 
Feb. 3. Sketch of the life of George D. Ingersoll, former editor Moni- 
teau County Herald. 
April 20. Historical sketch of California lodges and other organizations. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, News 
Mar. 3. How a famous hymn came to be written—An account of the 
conditions under which Rev. David Nelson, a Marion 
county fugitive, wrote ‘‘The Shining Shore’’ in 1835. 
Mar. 15. Some historic points along the Pikes Peak Highway in Missouri. 
From Macon Republican. 
April 18. Recollections of the first ‘‘Pony Express’ train from Hannibal 
to St. Joseph, 1860. 
Paris, Mercury 
Mar. 10. Little stories from old Paris—A description of the town as it 
was in the thirties, by Mrs. Clara Bodine Staverly. 
Mar. 17. Little stories from old Paris—The old courthouses as social 
centers. 
Mar. 24. Susan B. Anthony's visit to Paris. 
April 7. ‘Uncle Abbey” and the beegum—Some incidents of Paris in 
the thirties. 
April 28. Sketch of the life of C. B. M. Farthing, Monroe county pioneer 
and historian. 
Monroe County Appeal 
Jan. 28. Recollections of Monroe county in 1855, by C. P. Kincaid. 
Reminiscences of pioneer days in Paris, Missouri, by C. P. 
Kincaid. 
Feb. 4. When Paris was a factory town—Historical sketch of early 
industrial development of Paris. 
Mar. 3. Historical sketch of telephone systems of Monroe county. 
Mar. 23. When Paris was a college town. 
Mar. 30. Monroe county's part in the Civil War. 





Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Standard 
Mar. 3. Reminiscences of the early days of the Montgomery Standard. 
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How coal was discovered in Macon county—Sketch of the 
development of the mining industry at Bevier. 
Mar. 17. Sketch of the life of Judge James D. Barnett, circuit judge. 
Mar. 24. Sketch of the life of E. Rosenberger, Missouri pioneer. 


Newton County. Neosho, Miner and Mechanic 
April 21. Historical sketch of Scarritt College, Neosho. 


Nodaway County. Maryville, Democrat-Forum 
Feb. 24. Sketch of the life of John Stundon, last surviving member 
Fremont expedition and Civil War veteran. 


Osage County. Linn, Osage County Republican 
Feb. 3. Recollections of early days in Osage county. 


Pemiscot County. Caruthersville, Argus 
Feb. 18. Sketch of the life of Dr. “. H. Steele, pioneer physician and 
legislator. 
. Democrat: 
Feb. 1. Sketch of the life of William R. Lacey, editor Caruthersville 
Democrat. 
Mar. 27. Historic events connected with old road from St. Louis 
to New Madrid and called ‘‘The King’s Highway” by French 
and Spanish. 





Pettis County. Sedalia, Capital 
Feb. 9. The queer duel which ended the life of Spencer Pettis. History 
of the career of the man for whom Pettis county was 
named. 
Mar. 18. Expansion edition dealing with the history and industrial 
development of Pettis county. 


Pike County. Bowling Green, Post 
Jan. 5. Pioneer life in Pike county. From a biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Sarah Bland. 
Times 
Mar. 23. History of Pike county’s old courthouse, by Ralph Stewart. 
See also March 30. 
Mar. 30. The pioneer experiences of J. E. Scott, early Missouri settler. 
— ———— Louisiana, Press Journal 
Jan. 20. History of old Buffalo Fort near Louisiana, begun 1813. 
Feb. 10. Old landmarks of Louisiana, by P. H. Baird. 
Mar. 2. The first store in Pike county, by I. Walter Basye. 
April 6. Sketch of the life of J. B. Carstarphen, Pike county pioneer 
with an account of early day events in Louisiana. 
Sketch of the life of P. H. Baird, Louisiana pioneer with an 
account of pioneer life in Missouri. 





Polk County. Bolivar, Herald 
Mar. 23. Industrial review of Polk county. 


Ralls County. New London, Ralls County Times 
April 14. Historical sketch of Four Courts, famous old St. Louis building 
erected in 1866 and comprising criminal courts and city 

jail. From St. Louis Times. 


Randolph County. Huntsville, Herald 
Feb. 11. Sketch of the life of May M. Burton, pioneer lawyer and 


legislator. 
5 
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April 28. Recollections of commencement at Mount Pleasant College, 
Huntsville, 1869. 


Times 

Feb. 29. Some of the early day experiences of Isaiah Lewis, pioneer who 
opposed removal of the county seat from Bloomington to 
Macon. 





Ray County. Lawson, Ray County Review 
April 6. Lawson in the seventies, by Robert J. Clark. See later issues. 
Richmond, Conservator 
Mar. 30. Some history of Methodist Episcopal church and Missouri. 
Missourian 
Jan. 27. A. W. Doniphan and the hog thief—an incident of the early 
days in Lexington. 
Mar. 2. Recollections of Camden, one time metropolis of Ray county. 
Mar. 23. The early day church of Ray county. 
Mar. 30. Recollections of Camden in 1858, by Rev. E. J. Stanley. 
April 6. Agricultural edition with pictures of Ray county farm homes 
and Richmond industries. 





St. Charles County. St. Charles, Cosmos-Monitor 
Feb. 16. Louis Blanchet, founder of St. Charles. 
Feb. 23. History of St. Charles. From an old book published in 1835. 
Mar. 8. St. Charles and the Santa Fe Trail. See later issues. 
Mar. 22. St. Charles in Benton's day. 
April 19. Historical sketch of St. Charles Borroneo Parish, established 
by French in eighteenth century. 


St. Clair County. Appleton City, Journal 
Mar. 2. Historicui sketch of the churches of Appleton City. 
———— Osceola, ©i. Clair County Republican 
Mar. 2. Reminiscences of early days in Southwest Missouri, by Rev. 
W. W. Green. See later issues. 





St. Francois County. Bonne Terre, Register 
Mar. 17. How the settlers lived sixty-five years ago. 


St. Louis City. Globe-Democrat 

Jan. 10. Sketch of the life of Rev. Thomas Shaw, Missouri priest, 
author and educator. 

Jan. 22. Sketch of the life of Dr. John Dinsbeer, Civil War veteran 
who served in bodyguard of Gen. Fremont. 

Jan. 23. Pioneer life as R. D. Duckworth found it when he came to 
Livingston county in the late thirties. 

Jan. 24. Sketch of the life of James Taussig, pioneer St. Louis lawyer. 

Mar. 26. How a country lawyer with 1000 men once conquered North 
Mexico—Historical account of Doniphan Expedition. 

April 12. Sketch of the life of David Murphy, Civil War veteran and 
St. Louis judge. 

April 21. Sketch of the life of J. A. Henderson, first probate judge of 
St. Louis county. 

Republic 
Jan. 7. Sketch of the life of Charles W. Knapp, Missouri journalist. 


St. Louis County. Clayton, Argus 
Feb. 4. Historical sketch of Webster Groves Congregational church 
and reminiscences of fifty years ago. 
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April 7. Sketch of the life of J. A. Turner, Confederate veteran and for- 
mer public official. 
Kirkwood, Courier 
Mar. 4. Sketch of the life of Capt. J. B. Wilde, Civil War veteran. 


Saline County. Marshall, Democrat-News 
Jan. 27. The Sappington family and early days in Saline. 
The pioneer home of the Marshall family, one of Saline county's 
historic spots. 
Historical sketch of Grand Pass, famous landmark on Santa 
Fe Trail. 
Feb. 3. Saline county's courthouses. 
Salt springs, scene of flourishing salt works in early days: 
Feb. 10. Sketch of the life of Thomas C. Rainey, pioneer and historian. 
Historical sketch of ‘“‘Experiment,’”” home of the Smith family 
since 1826. 
Feb. 17. The last Indians in Saline county—Early day Indian troubles 
and removal of Sacs and Foxes, 1843. 
Feb. 24. George C. Bingham, Saline county's famous artist. 
The work of J. B. Jones, Arrow Rock merchant, who became 
one of Missouri’s pioneer novelists. 
Mar. 9. Fairville of other days. 
Mar. 23. Missouri's war governors—Jackson and Gamble, as fellow- 
pioneers in Saline county. 
Mar. 30. The beginnings of Marshall in 1830. 
April 27. Sketch of the life of A. C. Stewart, St. Louis lawyer. 
Saline County Progress 
Jan. 7. Saline county pioneers—Series of sketches by Dr. Chastain. 
See later issues. 
April 28. With General Marmaduke in Arkansas. Some Oivil War 
recollections by Capt. J. H. Allison. 





Scotland County. Memphis, Democrat 
Feb. 3. Some early day Scotland county history. 


Scott County. Sikeston, Standard 
April 14. Historical sketch of ‘‘King’s Highway,” famous old trail used 
by French traders in eighteenth century. 


Shelby County. Shelbina, Democrat 
Mar. 8. Shelby county as it was in 1857. From an old letter written 
by a pioneer. 


Stone County. Crane, Chronicle 
Jan. 13. Pioneer days in the Ozarks. 
Jan. 27. Recollections of pioneer life in Stone county. 
Stone county in the day of the Indians. 


Taney County. Branson, White River Leader 
April 14. Stories of the pioneers. No. 18 in a series of reminiscences 
of early days in Missouri. 
Forsyth, Taney County Republican 
Feb. 3. Sketch of the life of David Smithson, Mexican War veteran. 


Texas County. Cabool, Enterprise 
Feb. 17. Houston and the Ozarks—Some Ozark people of state and 
national prominence. See later issues. March 9. 
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Webster County. 


Marshfield, Chronicle 
Mar. 23. 


Sketch of the life of Rufus S. Phillips, Missouri legislator. 
Grant City, Star 
Fort Bram—aAn episode of the Civil War in Bates county. 
History of Worth county from 1840 to 1876. 
Worth County Times 


Worthville, first county seat of Worth county—Some early 
day history. 


Worth County Tribune 
Recollections of pioneer days in Worth county. 


Worth County. 
Jan. 21. 
Feb, 14, 


Fe 24 


wk. 





Feb. 2. 








» early 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 


William Rockhill Nelson, a tribute in biographical form 
by members of the staff of the Kansas City Star, is one of 
the books recently received by this Society. The book is 
an absorbingly interesting story of a man, a newspaper and a 
city. It is noteworthy as the first really intimate view into 
the personality of the editor of the Sic~. Most great men 
are also public men; Col. Nelson was not. He never 
frequented clubs, he rarely entertained and consisteatly re- 
fused to take a prominent part in banquets and public meet- 
ings. Until the very latest years no sketch of him had ever 
appeared in any newspaper or magazine. To most of the 
people of his own city he was a sort of a mythical character. 
Most of them had never seen him. Col. Nelson’s natural 
distaste to anything smacking of formality or show was 
accentuated by a theory that an editor had no business to 
have friends. They would be apt to influence him away 
from his line of duty, he believed. As a result he always 
sought to sink his own personality in his newspaper. It 
was not Col. Nelson, he would have it understood, but the 
Star that accomplished things. 

As a biography the book is a valuable contribution to 
Missouri literature, not alone because of the place of Col. 
Nelson as a figure unique in American journalism, but be- 
cause of the authoritative nature of the material contained 
therein. To few men was given the privilege of knowing 
Col. Nelson as his employees knew him. The editorial 
rooms of the Star furnished a concrete example of the demo- 
cratic ideas of the editor. Col. Nelson’s desk was in plain 
view and he sat at it every day. Any man in the room could 
go to him freely and feel perfectly at ease. The members of 
his staff, Col. Nelson affectionately called ‘“The Star family.” 
From the human side few others have had an opportunity 
to know him. His beliefs, and his ideals, his habits and ec- 
centricities were all matters of common knowledge to his 
fellow workers on the Siar. 
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As a contribution to Missouri history the book is note- 
worthy because it is essentially concerned with some of the 
forces most potent in formulating present day thought in 
Missouri and the Middle West. The new ideas of govern- 
ment, the liberal and progressive movements of the last 
twenty years which have had their origin in the states of the 
Middle West, giving rise to new political and social ideals, 
have centered largely around the Kansas City Star and the 
other forces of public opinion which take their leadership 
from the Star. Its influence upon newspaper standards and 
upon political and social life in this section has undoubtedly 
been very great. ‘Mr. Nelson,” wrote William Allen White 
in 1915, “literally gave color to the life and thought and 
aspirations of ten millions of people living between the 
Missouri River and the Rio Grande in the formative years 
of their growth as commonwealths. . . The aspirations 
of the people were caught by his sensitive brain, and he gave 
these aspirations back in the Star policies. Kansas, Western 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Northern Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado form a fairly homogeneous section of our popula- 
tion. That section has grown up on the Siar. Its religion, 
its conception of art, its politics, its business, its economic 
scale of living reflect the influence of the indomitable mind 
of the man behind the Star.” 

Col. Nelson, through the Star, was one of the pioneers 
in the demand for clean journalism. His was one of the first 
journals in America to bar liquor advertising from its col- 
umns and his ideas of the newspaper as a public servant has 
ushered in a whole new epoch in American journalism. Along 
with his ideas of the responsibility of the newspaper to its 
readers came the introduction of a new policy in regard to 
newspaper campaigns. The Siar office became a veritable 
university for the dissemination of information in regard to 
good roads, municipal government, city building and civic 
beauty and health. Never did he enter upon a campaign 
in a haphazard way. Before inaugurating a campaign for 
a park and boulevard system for Kansas City, Col. Nelson 
and the members of his staff studied the subject in all its 
details. He secured all the available information on park 
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acquisition and maintenance in other cities. He devised 
plans of procedure and methods for obtaining the best for 
the greatest number in the location of his pleasure grounds. 
He experimented with shade trees. He studied grasses and 
sods to determine which was best for the ornamentation of 
grass plots. 

For any new plan that would give the people more con- 
trol over the government the Star could be counted upon for 
support. Col. Nelson sent reporters to cities with commission 
government to write up the plan and not only did he use the 
columns of the Star, but he insisted upon paying the expenses 
of reporters who went out upon invitation from cities to speak 
upon the subject of commission government or other features 
of municipal life. ‘You must remember,” he often said, 
“that a reporter has something to do besides sitting at a 
desk and writing.” 

In his newspaper policy, Col. Nelson was ever a progres- 
sive and a fighter of the militant type. In his denunciation 
of graft and corruption he did not take the trouble to be 
gentle. As Mark Sullivan of Collier’s puts it, “he took his 
place in Journalism’s Hall of Fame by kicking in the door 
with hobnailed boots.”” This championship of the people, 
and of civic righteousness constantly brought him into con- 
flict with folks who had an ax to grind. No man ever had 
more bitter or more aggressive enemies, but his enemies con- 
stituted a really important element in Col. Nelson’s life. 
They were the gauge of his newspaper success. ‘The most 
clubs,” he once said, “are always lying under the best apple 
tree.” 

IvAN H. EPPERSON. 
* * * * 

The April, 1916, number of the Journal of History (Vol. 
IX. No. 2) published at Lamoni, Iowa, by the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, is devoted 
entirely to the tragic story of the early Missouri-Mormon 
history. Manuscripts, newspapers, records, and secondary 
works are reproduced and much new and important informa- 
tion is set forth. The territory covered includes the following 
Missouri counties, in all of which the Mormons settled and 
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struggled: Jackson, Daviess, Caldwell, Ray and Carroll. 
Their most bitter experiences were in the first three. The 
expulsion of these people from Jackson, their forced emmi- 
gration from the north Missouri River counties, and the con- 
flicts in other places, all culminating in the tragedy at Far 
West, are vividly described in this publication, principally 
by means of inserted reprints and extracts from other pub- 
lications. Some current popular ideas that have persisted 
in obtaining credence are contradicted. The so-called 
“‘Adam’s Grave” in Daviess county is thus commented: 
“Above the house on the crown of the hill, still plainly visible 
is the old ‘Nephite Altar’ known in the neighborhood as 
‘Adam’s Grave.’ The superstitious still tell of lights seen 
there on Friday nights, and that Adam comes out on these 
occasions. Where these traditions originated we do not 
know for there is no record of the Latter Day Saints claiming, 
in that early day, that Adam was buried there.” (p. 139.) 

The articles are interestingly written and are well illus- 
trated. The publication is readable throughout and will 
prove of service to the future historian who attempts to 
compile a history of these people during their early settle- 
ments in the State. 

* * * * 

The monthly bulletin for February, 1916, (Vol. XIV, 
No. 2) of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, contains 
information on local Missouri history and descriptive. This 
pamphlet is on “A Rural Survey of Morgan County, Missouri”’ 
and represents two years work on the part of the teachers of 
that county, M. Wray Witten, county superintendent of 
public schools, and W. L. Nelson, assistant secretary of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. The co-operation of 
school children, business men, farmers, and the Versailles 
Commercial Club was enlisted and much data was secured 
relating to rural and urban conditions in Morgan county. 
Information relating to educational, religious and economic 
conditions in the county was especially desired. Pioneer 
schools, courthouses and farms are given a prominent place 
in the compilatien, which is well illustrated, and comrarisons 
are made with 20th century environments. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS. 


Missouri and The Santa Fe Trade, by Dr. F. F. Stephens, 
Professor of History in the University of Missouri, is the 
most valuable and scholarly monograph on this subject we 
have read. The critical historical method is employed and 
the result is a lasting contribution on this fascinating subject. 
Human interest is present not in individuals but in the 
great organization of men back of Missouri’s commerce with 
the old Southwest. The first article on this subject treats 
with clearness and accuracy the Alftitude of the National 
Government to the Trade. No scholarly exposition of this 
legal and military side has been met with heretofore. Future 
articles will consider equally undeveloped, though fundamental 
phases of the Trade. 


Mr. David W. Eaton’s excellent articles on Missouri 
names will continue through the coming year. The first of 
these, which appeared in the April Review, was widely com- 
mented on by the Press of the State and interested a large 
number of persons. Comments and criticism are desired 
by Mr. Eaton, whose address is Norma, Virginia, and cor- 
rections will gladly be made to the county names already 
printed. 


The reception given Prof. C. H. McClure’s article on 
Benton, in the April Review, was most gratifying to Mis- 
souri history workers. One newspaper, the Ste. Genevieve 
Democrat, printed it on the front page with attractive head- 
lines. Others gave extiacts from it, and a number com- 
mented on its value. This popularizing of State history is 


needed. 
* * * * 
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Missouri journalists are exploiting the local history field 
more every month. The lists of Historical Articles in Mis- 
sourt Newspapers is growing in size and value. Workers in 
Missouri history are beginning to appreciate their worth and 
several neighboring Historical Societies are planning to adopt 
the Missouri idea. Missouri editors and writers will find 
many suggestions in these lists that are applicable to their 
own districts. This exploiting of the popular local history 
field by the press is worth while, and will receive proper en- 
couragement from the readers of the city and country news- 
papers. 


GENERAL. 


Missouri Centennial Celebrations in 1916: 

At least three Centennial Celebrations will be held in 
Missouri this year. One of them will be of Statewide im- 
portance to the Methodists, another to the Presbyterians, 
and the last to the inhabitants of Howard County, the 
“Mother of Counties.’’ All three celebrations commemorate 
events of historic importance in Missouri and none is entirely 
local in character. 

Howard County soon will be a century old, and the 
towns in this subdivision of Missouri are planning a great 
birthday party to be held at Fayette, August 16. A tem- 
porary committee, consisting of representatives of all of the 
ladies’ clubs of Fayette, citizens and members of the City 
Council, with A. L. Kirby as chairman, has the preliminary 
arrangements in charge. This committee plans making 
the committee county wide in its scope and organization. 
A Visitation and Campaign Committee, consisting of Charles 
Givens, Charles Eubank, R. W. Payne, Boone Deny, W. G. 
Lockridge, was appointed to visit the city councils of Arm- 
strong, Glasgow and New Franklin to enlist the co-operation 
of those towns in the enterprise. 


* * * * 
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The celebration of the centennial of the organization of 
the Missouri Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will be held at Fayette beginning August 30. A program 
of special sermons and addresses is being arranged for 
September 3 and 4, the official days of the celebration. 
Bishop E. R. Hendricks of Kansas City, by special request 
of the conference will preside. 

A bronze memorial tablet bearing a significant historical 
statement will be placed in Centenary Chapel, Fayette, 
during the session. 

The Missouri Conference was organized in 1816 at Shiloh 
Meeting House, St. Clair County, near Lebanon, Ill. Wil- 
liam McKendree, who was the first Presiding Elder in Mis- 
souri and was elected Bishop in 1808, presided. The first 
session of the conference held in Missouri was in 1819 at 


for the occasion. 

When the first conference was held in 1816 the three 
Territories of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri (including 
Arkansas) were included in the conference. There were 
then only 19 circuits with 3,100 white and 73 colored members. 
During the 100 years of the history of the conference 36 other 
conferences have been organized in the three original States 
and others to which the influence of the conference has ex- 
tended stretching from Oklahoma and Arkansas on the south, 
to Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota on the north, and from 
Indiana on the east, to Montana on the west. 

The first session of the conference held in the present 
bounds of the Missouri Conference north of the Missouri 
River was held at Fayette Camp Ground, two miles west of 
Fayette, in 1828. 

The conference will be entertained in the dormitories of 
the Central and Howard-Payne colleges. Besides the min- 
isters and laymen from the Missouri Conference, large dele- 
gations from the St. Louis and Southwest Missouri Conference 
will also attend. The Fayette church is planning to enter- 
tain 1,000 visitors during the conference. 


* * * * 
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On August 12, 1916, Washington County will observe 
the centennial of the founding of the first Presbyterian 
church west of the Mississippi River. This church was 
established and organized in Bellevue Valley, ten miles south 
of Potosi. 

Hon. Louis Houck in his History of Missouri, volume III, 
pages 227, ff., gives the following sketch of this pioneer church 
and its founder: 

“The Rev. Salmon Giddings . . . arrived in St. 
Louis in August, 1816. He was the real pioneer Presbyterian 
missionary of St. Louis. This Rev. Giddings was one of 
the most quiet, patient, plodding, self-denying and faithful 
missionaries the Presbyterians or Congregationalists ever 
sent to this country. His labors were for some time wholly 
itinerant. He visited the villages and settlements along the 
Mississippi searching for persons who had been members of 
the Presbyterian church, as wandering sheep, to gather them 
into the fold. Thus he collected and organized on August 
12, 1816, the first Presbyterian church west of the Missis- 
sippi River, in Bellevue Valley, ten miles south of Potosi. 
Here as early as 1807, there were settled four Presbyterian 
elders belonging to some church in North Carolina, that did 
not, as many others have done, hide their light under a bushel, 
but bore it with them to their new home. Their practice 
was to meet every Sabbath and hold a prayer meeting and 
read a sermon, generally one of President Davis’, and thus 
they continued until the Methodists came, when they wor- 
shipped with them until the arrival of Dr. Giddings. Robert 
M. Stevenson, one of the leading members of the congregation, 
writes Mr. Hempstead that the people were very much pleased 
with the preaching of Mr. Giddings, but that they would have 
some difficulty to organize a church so as to give no offence 
to Jew or Gentile nor the church of God. ‘My dear friend’, 
he says, ‘I cannot express the gratitude I feel to the great 
head of the church for sending the blessed gospel among us 
in this wilderness * * * less than fifteen years ago the haunt 
of savage beasts or more savage men.’ On September 7, 
1817, the Rev. Thomas Donnel took charge of Bellevue 
church and remained there for more than 25 years, being 
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installed as pastor in 1818 by the Rev. Giddings. Donnel 
was from North Carolina, a man of respectable ability as a 
preacher and ‘as a Christian had no superior.’ ” 


* * * * 


California Gold Hunting Expedition: The following 
interesting letter and document were sent the Society by 
Mr. Frisby H. McCullough, of Edina, Mo.: 


May 13, 1916. 
Dear Sir:— 

I hereby hand you a true copy of an Agreement, entered into 
between the signatories thereto, in 1849, for a “Gold Hunting,” 
expedition to California. I think this document may be of some 
interest, and I have the original document, which has been in the 
possession of Mrs. Millie Moore, of La Belle, Mo., since its execu- 
tion. I am a son of the Frisby H. McCullough therein named, 
and Mrs. Moore is his sister. 

The party made the trip to California, under this agreement, 
and all of them did not return. I have lost track of Malcolm 
Murray. S. Hooper Mitchell and James T. McCullough returned 
and died in Maryland. James T. McCullough practiced law in 
Elkton, Md., for many years before his death, which occurred in 
1888, and at one time was a member of the Maryland State Senate. 
Andrew H. McCullough died in California, and Frisby H. Mce- 
Cullough returned to Missouri, enlisted in the Confederate Army, 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and was captured and shot 
by the notorious Gen. John MeNeill, after the battle of Kirksville, 
on August 8, 1862. At the time this agreement was concluded, all 
the parties thereto, resided in Marion county, Missouri. They 
were farmer boys and lived near Emerson in that county. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) F. H. McCullough. 


Following is a copy of the agreement: 


“Articles of Agreement, made and concluded on this 23rd day 
of April, A. D. 1849, by and between, the parties herein-after named, 
and for the purposes herein set forth, Witnesseth, that whereas 
Systen M. Fall, Malcolm Murray, Samuel Hooper Mitchell, James 
T. McCullough, Andrew H. McCullough and Frisby H. McCul- 
lough, have this day associated themselves in an expedition to Cal- 
ifornia, for the purpose of digging and washing the precious metal, 
said there to exist in large quantities. Now therefore, the aforesaid 
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parties jointly and severally bind and obligate themselves to do all 
that lies in their power for the benefit of the company, to carry 
out the objects of the expedition, and to this end, in all cases to abide 
by the decision of the majority where a difference of opinion exists, 
so in case a captain is appointed by the Company, to be governed 
by his directions. It is further agreed, in case anyone should be 
disabled by sickness or accident, that no ;art of his share in the 
Company shall be deducted, so long as he shall act in good faith. 
It is also agreed, in case of any of the parties die during the ex- 
istence of the Company that their or his wife and children, or legal 
representatives, shall be entitled, nevertheless, to a full share of 
the profits of the expedition, and the survivors shall account to them 
for the same. It is agreed that the Company hereby formed shall 
exist for the term of one year or such longer period as the parties 
named herein shall see proper. It is agreed further, that the parties 
to this agreement shall each be entitled to an equal share in the 
profits of the expedition. 
In witness whereof, the parties have hereunto set their hands 

and seals, the day and date aforesaid. 

Malcolm Murray (SEAL) 

S. Hooper Mitchel, (SEAL) 

James T. McCullough, (SEAL) 

A. H. MeCullough, (SEAL) 

Frisby H. McCullough, (SEAL). 


* * * * 


Journalism Week: 

Ten Missouri associations united in making the Seventh 
Annual Journalism Week, May 1—5, 1916, a succession of 
interesting programs and five days of sociability. Journalism 
Week, the first institution of its kind, was founded by the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri as an 
annual event in the spring of 1910. It still holds a unique 
position in having the largest attendance. The school of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri is the oldest in the 
United States, and, in attendance, the largest. 

This year’s Journalism Week marked one distinct de- 
parture from former ones. This was the Merchants’ Pro- 
gram on May 3d. A short course in the journalist’s school 
of commerce was this program, and the attendance from St. 
Louis and other parts of the State fully justified it. 
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PERSONAL. 


Hon .W. J. Brock, farmer and legislator, died at 
his home near Shell Knob, Barry county, March 8, 1916. 
Mr. Brock spent his entire life in Barry county, where he was 
born near Cassville, November 26, 1860. He was educated 
in the Cassville school and Clark’s Academy, Berryville, 
Arkansas. In 1892 he was sent as a representative from 
Barry county to the Missouri Legislature where he served 
two successive terms. Aside from his work as a legislator, 
Mr. Brock’s activities included those of teacher, farmer, 
merchant and a short time as postmaster at Shell Knob. 


* * * * 


Hon. CHARLES BUHOLTZ, farmer and Missouri legislator, 
died in St. Joseph, Dec. 30, 1915. A native of Germany, 
where he was born April 22, 1839, in the province of West- 
phalen, Mr. Buholtz came to America at the age of eleven 
years, first settling in Illinois. He came to Missouri in 1870, 
and spent the remainder of his life in Nodaway and Gentry 
counties. In 1892 he was sent to the legislature as a repre- 
sentative from Nodaway county. He was a Democrat and 


a Mason. 
x * * * 


Hon. May M. Burton,Jr., Randolph county pioneer and 
Missouri legislator, died at Higbee, February 6, 1916. Only 
a little more than a year after Missouri’s admission as a state, 
Mr. Burton was born—Dec. 14, 1822—in Randolph county. 
His family being in good circumstances, the lad was given 
the best educational advantages which the time afforded. 
During an active life Mr. Burton was successfully employed 
as school teacher, farmer, legislator, merchant and county 
official. From 1856 to 1858 he represented Randolph county 
in the legislature. In 1870 he was elected judge of the county 
court where he served eight years. 


* * * * 
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Hon T. C. DuNGAN, Missouri lawyer and legislator, died 
at his home in Oregon, Holt county, Missouri, January 3, 
1916. Forty-eight years ago, November, 1867, Mr. Dungan, 
then a young man just admitted to the bar, came to Oregon and 
opened a law office. His exceptional educational advantages 
as a student in the Vermillion Institute, Ohio, his later ex- 
perience as a teacher and his untiring energy and devotion 
to his profession, not only won for him a place at the bar, but 
a recognized ability as a financier as well. At the time of 
his death Mr. Dungan was one of the best known lawyers of 
northwest Missouri and with approximately 6,000 acres of 
farm land in his name, was the largest land owner in Holt 
county. As a Republican he was successively elected to the 
offices of city attorney of Oregon, 1868; circuit attorney, 1873; 
and later prosecuting attorney of Holt county. In 1880 he 
was elected to the State senate from the First District, em- 
bracing Holt, Atchison, Nodaway and Andrew counties. 
Mr. Dungan was born in Belmont county, Ohio, April 3, 
1840. Throughout the Civil War he served in an Ohio com- 
pany. After the war he came to Missouri and became one 
of the pioneers in Holt county. He made the first set of 
abstract books used in that county and at the time of his 
death was the oldest practitioner of the Holt county bar. 


* * * * 


Hon. Harry T. HERNDON, Kansas City attorney and 
former Missouri Legislator, who died March 31, was born 
near Weston in Platte county, Missouri, May 5, 1876. Asa 
youth he attended the public schools of his county, the private 
school of Prof. F. G. Gaylord and finally the State University 
at Columbia where he was graduated from the school of Law 
in 1892. Returning to Plattsburg after his graduation he 
began there the practice of law which he continued in Kansas 
City after 1912, first as a member of the law firm of Hamilton 
and Herndon, and later as a private practitioner. During 
his residence in Plattsburg Mr. Herndon was active in politics. 
As city attorney of Plattsburg, as prosecuting attorney of 
Clinton county and finally as representative from that county 
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in the Missouri Legislature, 1910-1912, he faithfully served 
his town and county. He was a Democrat and a member of 
the Episcopal church. 


* * ak * 


Dr. C. G. KELLey, Civil War veteran, physician and 
former Missouri legislator, died at his home in Newton county, 
Jan. 26th. Born in Johnson county, Illinois, Jan. 7, 1840, he 
came to Missouri when fifteen years of age, first settling in 
Montgomery county. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
became a captain in the Union Army. After the war Dr. 
Kelley devoted his time to farming and to the practice of 
medicine. It was while practicing medicine at Eagle Rock 
in Barry county that Dr. Kelley was chosen to represent 
that county in the legislature. He served one term, 1905 to 
1907. 


* * * * 


CHARLES W. Knapp, for many years editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Republic, died in New York City, Jan- 
uary 7, 1916. Mr. Knapp was the last representative of a 
family of noted newspaper men whose work has been closely 
identified with the progress of American journalism since 
1827. From the time when he first entered the newspaper 
office as a clerk, almost fifty years ago, until his resignation 
last December to go to the New York Times, Mr. Knapp put 
into his work the bes: of his personality, his energy and busi- 
ness sagacity. What William R. Nelson was to the Kansas 
City Star or Capt. Henry King to the Globe-Democrat, Charles 
W. Knapp was to the Republic. 

Mr. Knapp was born in St. Louis, January 23, 1848, and 
as a youth became familiar with the ‘‘newspaper game”’ in 
the office of his father, who owned a controlling interest in 
the old Missouri Republican, predecessor of the present St. 
Louis Republic. In 1865 he was graduated from St. Louis 
University with the degree of A. B., and two years later re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. In 1867 the degree of LL. B. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Kentucky andthe 


degree of LL. D. by the St. Louis University in_1904. 
6 
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It was in 1867 that young Knapp entered the office of 
his father as a clerk in the business office. Through the 
various stages of the newspaper profession, as reporter, as 
editor of the Weekly Republican, as special representative 
for his paper in Washington, young Knapp rose rapidly and 
in 1887, shortly preceding the death of his father, he became 
president of the publishing house of George Knapp & Co. 

Mr. Knapp was one of the organizers and incorporators 
of the Associated Press and of the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. He was a member of the board of directors of 
the Associated Press at the time of his death. His high ideals 
and the deep sense of responsibility which he always felt as a 
newspaper man are indicated in these words to a newly 
engaged editorial writer: “I want no man to express any 
views in his writings here with which he is not himself in 
cordial sympathy. Whatever else the editorial page of the 
Republic may stand for, I have always liked to think it stood 


or conscience.” 
+” * +. 


JupGE C. B. M’AFEE, soldier, lawyer, jurist and one of 
the few surviving members of the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention of 1875, died at his home in Springfield, Missouri, 
February 28, 1916. Born in Fayette county, Kentucky, near 
Lexington, March 28, 1829, he moved with his parents to 
Shelby county, Missouri, while yet a child. As a youth he 
studied law with his uncle, John M’Afee, who was later 
speaker of the Missouri House of Representatives. Young 
M’Afee was commissioned a captain in the Third Missouri 
Cavalry when the Civil War broke out, and at the time of 
its close was commander of the Union post at Springfield. 

In 1866 he formed a law partnership with John S. Phelps, 
who was later to become governor of Missouri. During their 
partnership the law office of M’Afee and Phelps was the meet- 
ing place for Democratic caucuses of the State, both men being 
recognized party leaders of the period following the war. 
It was during this period of Missouri history, 1868, that 
Judge M’Afee made his first race for Congress. So intense 
was the feeling at the time that on many occasions while 
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making campaign speeches, he was obliged to lay a revolver 
upon the table in front of him as a protection for his life. He 
was defeated for Congress in 1868 and a second time in 1872. 
In 1875 he was chosen to represent his district in the con- 
vention which framed Missouri’s present constitution. In 
later life Judge M’Afee served four years as judge of the 
Greene county Criminal court, from 1896 to 1900. 

Although generally unsuccessful as a politician in the 
matter of being elected to office, throughout his lifetime 
Judge M’Afee was continually associated with some of the 
most noted political men of his time in Missouri, including 
Crittenden, Vest, Cockrell, Phelps, Philips and others. 


* * * * 


Hon. Rurus S. PHILLiPs, lawyer and Missouri legislator, 
died at his home in Marshfield, Missouri, March 15, 1916. 
Born in the State of Texas, October 27, 1865, he moved with 
his parents to Missouri and settled in Laclede county. Here 
the boy obtained his education in the common schools and 
in Morrisville and Drury Colleges. After teaching school 
a few years he began the study of law. In 1900 Mr. Phillips 
was chosen to represent Laclede county in the legislature, 
serving one term. After moving to Marshfield he served one 
term as prosecuting attorney of Webster county. 


* * * * 


Gov. A. J. Seay, Civil War veteran, banker, jurist and 
later one of the territorial governors of Oklahoma, died at 
Long Beach, Cal., Dec. 22, 1915. At a time when the greater 
part of southern Missouri was unsettled he came to Osage 
county with his parents from Virginia, where he was born 
Nov. 28, 1832. In this new western country he shared the 
hard lot of the settler. Schools were few and even such 
educational advantages as the time afforded were not easily 
available to him. By constant application he acquired 
enough knowledge to become a teacher himself and after 
teaching two or three terms entered the academy at Steelville. 
He was soon forced to give up his school work here because 
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of the death of his father. About this time a copy of Chitty’s 
Blackstone fell into his hands and in the intervals between 
school teaching and farming he began the study of law. In 
1860 he entered the law offices of Pomeroy and Seay as 
janitor and student and early in 1861 was admitted to the bar. 

The opening of the war prevented the practice of his 
profession and in August, 1861, young Seay joined Company 
C. of Phelps’ regiment of Missouri volunteers to fight for the 
Union. Through the ranks of lieutenant, major and lieuten- 
ant colonel he rose to colonel and participated in some of the 
hardest fighting of the war. 

After the close of the war Colonel Seay returned to 
Steelville, August 1865, and was immediately elected pros- 
ecuting attorney of Crawford county. He served until 1871 
when he resigned to begin the practice of law. A year later 
he became the Republican nominee for Congress in the Fif- 
teenth district against Richard P. Bland, but was defeated. 
In 1874 he declined the office of circuit judge to again make 
the race against Bland for Congress. The two men were 
close personal friends but differed widely upon their views 
of public questions. Bland was a free silver advocate while 
Seay was a believer in the so-called “sound money”’ prin- 
ciples. During the heated campaign which followed the two 
men engaged in more than forty joint debates. Bland was 
re-elected but the speeches of Seay gave him such prominence 
that upon the death of Peter B. McCord, the newly elected 
circuit judge, in December following the election Seay was 
elected to fill the vacancy. He was re-elected in 1880, but 
declined to make the race again in 1886 and resumed his 
practice of law in Union, Franklin county. 

Judge Seay always considered his most noteworthy act 
during the twelve years on the bench the part he took in the 
great railway strike of 1885 at Pacific. When he heard of 
this trouble he went to Pacific and opened court for the pur- 
pose of issuing an injunction restraining the strikers from 
destroying property or interfering with the operations of the 
railroads. He contended that government by injunction 
was the best kind of government, that it was better to prevent 
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a man from doing an unlawful act than to punish him for it 
afterward. 

After his retirement from the bench Judge Seay devoted 
his time to the practice of law and to his varied business 
interests until the early part of 1890 when he was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma by 
President Harrison. He served as judge for two years and 
was then appointed governor of the territory. In the summer 
of 1893, the Cleveland administration having come into 
office, he was removed and a Democratic governor appointed 
in his place. After this time Judge Seay never held public 
office, but the last years of his life were closely identified 
with the development of Oklahoma both as a territory and 
as a state. 


Dr. STEPHEN H. STEELE, pioneer physician and Missouri 
legislator, died at his home in Caruthersville, February 17, 
1916. Dr. Steele was born in Ripley, Tennessee, Oct. 29, 
1830, and in 1865 came to Missouri, first settling at Cotton- 
wood Point, at that time one of the chief towns of Pemiscot 
county. Having taken up the study of medicine in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1851, he completed his education in the 
University of Pennsylvania from which he was graduated 
with honors in 1854. In addition to his sixty-two years in 
the practice of medicine, Dr. Steele’s activities also extended 
into the field of politics. In 1874 he was chosen to represent 
his county in the legislature. In 1886 he was elected to two 
offices—associate judge for the second district and probate 
judge. He was re-elected to the former in 1888 and in 1890 
was elected presiding judge and re-elected as probate judge. 
In 1880, Dr. Steele moved to Caruthersville which he found a 
straggling river town of less than one hundred inhabitants. 
During later life he served for a time as postmaster and also 
as mayor of Caruthersville. 


* * * * 
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CoL. RoBert THOMPSON VAN Hor, soldier, legislator 
and founder of the Kansas City Journal, died Jan. 3rd at 
“‘Honeywood,” his home near Kansas City. Col. Van 
Horn’s long life spanned almost the whole period of Missouri’s 
existence as a state and his public life, which was closely 
interwoven with the history of the State and of Kansas City, 
embraces an innumerable line of activities—editor, soldier, 
member of the legislature and representative in congress. 

Conspicuous as was his service as a writer, as a statesman 
and lawmaker, Col. Van Horn’s work as a soldier was equally 
noteworthy because of his efforts to save Missouri for the 
Union. It was while Col. Van Horn was mayor of Kansas 
City that Governor Jackson attempted to deliver Missouri 
to the Confederacy. Kansas City, the pivotal point in Wes- 
tern Missouri and Kansas, was about to be occupied by the 
Confederate forces when Col. Van Horn in his capacity as 
mayor succeeded in getting Federal troops to Kansas City 
and blocking the plan. Col. Van Horn served in the early 
Missouri Civil War campaign and later at the battles of Shiloh 
and Corinth. On his return to Kansas City he participated 
in the battle of Westport as an aide to Gen. Curtis, the Union 
commander. 

In 1862 while he was with his regiment in the field Col. 
Van Horn was elected to the State senate. It was largely 
through his efforts here and later in Congress that Kansas 
City became the railroad center of Western Missouri. In 
1864 he was elected to Congress and was twice successively 
re-elected. Here he secured legislation that gave Kansas 
City the first bridge across the Missouri River at a time when 
Kansas City, Leavenworth and St. Joseph were rivals for 
supremacy along the Missouri. In 1880 he was again elected 
to Congress and again in 1894. 

In October, 1854, Col. Van Horn first came to Kansas 
City, then a trading post of less than 500 inhabitants, and 
from his total resources of $250 purchased the Weekly Enter- 
prise. Here he began his long career as a publisher, the 
name of the paper being changed to the Journal. The times 
were troublous. The flames of civil war soon to break out 
were already smouldering on the Kansas-Missouri border 
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and the fight was on between the slavery and anti-slavery 
forces for the control of Kansas. 

The early days of the Journal were in keeping with the 
beginnings of such enterprises upon the frontier. The 
paper upon which the Journal was printed was brought up 
the river from St. Louis on a steamboat. In 1868 when the 
paper became a daily the first telegraph news service was 
obtained from St. Louis over a telegraph wire completed to 
Boonville, from which point the telegraph reports were for- 
warded by express. After spending the greater part of 
forty years with the Journal, Col. Van Horn sold his interest 
in the paper in 1896 and retired from active newspaper work. 

Born May 19, 1824, in the little village of East Ma- 
honing, Pennsylvania, he inherited from his Dutch ancestry 
those qualities of patriotism, integrity, thrift and industry 
which carried him over the many hardships of his early life. 
His limited education was secured from the common schools 
of the day in the intervals between farm tasks. His early 
life covered a wide range of activities. He worked upon his 
father’s farm, he taught school, worked upon the Erie Canal, 
toured four or five states as a tramp printer, studied law and 
operated a river steamboat. It was during these years of 
hardship that he stored up those riches of experience and 
observation which stood him in good stead in later life. It 
was in 1839 that young Van Horn entered the office of the 
Indiana County (Pa.) Register as an apprentice and began 
his career as a journalist. 

Up to the time of the Civil War Col. Van. Horn was a 
Democrat—a Douglas Democrat in the campaign of 1860. 
After secession he turned Republican and remained a staunch 
supporter of that party. He was a warm friend and admirer 
of Lincoln and Grant and in the convention of 1880 was one 
of the 306 delegates who stood for Grant for a third term. 

Perhaps one of the secrets of Col. Van Horn’s success 
was his wonderful versatility and comprehensive knowledge 
of men and affairs. Few men are capable of engaging with 
equal success in more than one line of work. Col. Van Horn 
won conspicuous success as a journalist, as a military leader, 
.as a politician and as a lawmaker. In speaking of his many- 
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sided personality and wide range of knowledge, former gov- 
ernor T. T. Crittenden said of him in 1909: 

“T think Col. Van Horn was one of the ablest men in the 
state during the dreadful times of the Civil War, and I now 
believe he had the largest fund of knowledge of Missouri, 
executive, judicial, legislative and military, of any one then 
or now living in the state. Not a movement was made by 
either side during the war which he did not comprehend. 
Not a piece of legislation passed in the state for the last fifty 
years with which he is or was not acquainted and there has 
not been a prominent man in the state for fifty years whose 
movements and actions he has not fully understood.” 








+ * 
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